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PREFACE 


This book relates the story of the Khmers, who established 
a great empire at Angkor, in the Mekong Valley, between 
the 8th and 13th centuries. It does not claim to be a com- 
prehensive survey of Khmer history, nor presume to recap¬ 
ture the glory of their civilisation* It is a brief outline of 
their rise, development and decline, and contains a descrip¬ 
tive account of some of the fabulous temples raised by them 
in the Cambodian jungles. Inevitably, as any such book is 
bound to be, it is also the record of yet another pilgrimage 
to Angkor. 

For the writing of the historical portions my debt to 
Majumdar, Le May, Kalidas Nag, Quaritch Wales and, above 
all, Brodrick and Briggs, is everywhere apparent, and I record 
my grateful thanks to these authorities for the help I have 
derived from their books. And of course, no writer on the 
Khmers can omit an acknowledgment of gratitude to the mag¬ 
nificent work of the great French scholars of the Ecole Fran- 
gaise d'Extreme Orient, to whom is due most of the credit for 
bringing to light the glorious heritage of the Khmers. 

The Bibliography appended to the present work covers 
practically all the important books and articles written in 
English on Angkor and the Khmers, I believe this is the 
first bibliography of its kind, and I hope it will be useful to 
those who are not familmr with French. To those who know 
French a much larger field is open, as a book-list cataloguing 
only major works in French would include over a thousand 
titles. The reader may ignore the footnotes in this book. 
They are provided only as references in case any specific 
point is thought to be worth pursuing by reference to 
authoritative sources. 
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I record hereby my grateful thanks to my brother j 
Alexander Walker, for his advice in several matters, and 
for having so willingly undertaken the tedious task (rf 
seeing this book through the press. To Cedric Dover ray 
thanks are due for pages of frank criticism that saved me 
from many errors both of fact and judgment. Material help 
was also given me by His Excellency Huy Mong, Governor 
of Siem Reap and Delegate of his Majesty the King d 
Cambodia, and 1 thank him for his assistance, and ■ 
also for the opportunity of meeting the generous savants 
whose expert advice helped me over innumerable obstacles. 

I am thankful to my friend, Rene de Berval, on many counts, 
including permission to reproduce a chapter of this book that 
first appeared in his quarterly, Asia. 

Among others who have helped me, mention must be 
made of Pierre Dannaud, Chief of the French Informatiofl 
Services of Indochina, Louis Damais and Jean Manikus of the 
Ecole Fran^haise d'Extrime Orient. Dhap Chhoun, Com¬ 
mandant of the Franco-Khmer Corps at Angkor, Shii ^ 
Tirupaddi Chettiar of Siem Reap and Shri M. A. Karupf^ 
of Saigon. 



PROLOCUE 


A Of so ii^o the LAindOB CcoEruphiciil Society 

commlssionod a Ffcoch scientist, Henri Mouhol. to csplore 
the nrefl lying between the lower reaches ol the Mciwfti and 
Mcknng rivers. 

Mouhot visited Bangkok, capital of Siam, anti Udong, at 
■hat time capital of Cambodta and in Siamese tenilory. ' He 
sailed across the Great Lake, Tonic Sap-“ the little Mcdiier* 
mncaij of Cambodia " he calls it—taking three days to make 
the crossing. In Batiatnbang he was in the Sand of the tiger, 
the elephant and the rhinooercM. Alligators infested I he 
rivers; pelicans atsd flamingos flulicrcil over the surrounding 
marshes. Nature supplied the natives with abundant food. 
Fish was plentiful, the Tonic Sap being the richcsi fish lake 
in the world. The trees provided mangoes and mulberries, 
banana.*: and bread-fniit. oranges and pomegranates in pro¬ 
fusion, and also indig<». cotton. s,nndalwood and aloes. From 
this region came the gum resin, named pomfroge after 
Cambodia, which was much sought after in the West both 
as a drug and a pigment. 

Some of the trees bore no fruit or useful product, but 
grew to great heights, towering above the others like gianis 
of the jungle. Heavy undergrowth made travel difficult, but 
Mouhot trudged on. He was lokl of many ancient temples 
in the region, built by the gods but long anc® deserted. 
He viated some of them and faithfully recorded his 
impressions- 

Hc continued his jotimey north-east, and on the 22nd of 
January 185^ reached a village called Angkor, administered 
by a Siamese governor, for it was Siame« territory. 1^“ 
geveroor took a liking to the explorer. He parttcularly 
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admired the Frenchman's beard, and running his fingers 
through the thick growth enquired how he could grow one 
like it. Mouhot does not give us his reply. The governor 
was helpful in providing transport for Mouhot’s baggage for 
his trip to the ruins of another ancient temple, the greatest 
of them all, not far away. 

Mouhot started at dawn on the 26th of January. An hour 
later, as the morning sun reddened the sky, he caught his 
first glimpse of the mighty towers of Angkor Vat, reaching 
out to the crimson clouds, upreared like mountain peaks 
amidst the trees of the Cambodian jungle. 

“ At the sight of this temple,” he writes, “ the mind feels 
crushed, the imagination staggered; one can but gaze admir¬ 
ingly and in respectful silence, for where, indeed, are words 
to be found to praise a marvel of architecture that has perhaps 
never been equalled in the whole world?” 

He pushed on, and only a mile further north saw the ruins 
of Bayon, with its countless pinnacles, each formed of four 
human faces. There were dozens of other shrines and 
sanctuaries, deserted, ruined and desolate. “ We moved,” 
he writes, from marvel to marvel in a state of ever-growing 
ecstasy. Picture to yourself the finest productions, perhaps, 
of the architecture of all ages, dumped down in the depths 
of these forests, in one of the remotest countries of the world, 
a wild deserted tract where the marks of savage beasts have 
blotted out those of man.” 

The report of his discovery was not immediately believed.’ 
Similar tales had been told by hunters as early as 1570, and 
reported thirty years later by a Portuguese Dominican. A 
French missionary gave a description of the ruined city of 
‘ Onco ’. A Catholic priest of Battambang, Father Sylvestre, 

siEnifieance of Roman numerals see Biblio- 
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prologue 

helped Mouhot ia his journey to Angkor, but seems not to 
have thought it worth reporting in any great detail. 

Slowly the trail marked by the French pioneer was foUowed 
by other explorers, German, English and French, who corro¬ 
borated and expanded his tale. In 1898 the French learned 
society, the Ecole Franfoise d'Extreme-Orient, was formed 
to expIcMre the ruins and rescue from oblivion the achievements 
of the people who raised the monuments. 

The area lay within Siamese territory. To obtain pos^s- 
sion of it France inserted in the Franco-Siamese Convention 
of 1907 a clause for the retrocession to Cambodia of the 
provinces of Battambang. Siem Reap and Sisophon, which 
contained the main temples. Two years later King Sisowath 
with great ceremony took formal possession of the ancient 
capital of his ancestors, today perhaps the chief wonder of 
the world. 

Henri Mouhot died on November 10th 1861. While 
exploring the country of Laos he was struck down by a 
painful tropical illness near Luang Prabang. A month before 
the end he gave up writing his journal. His final note, 
dated October 13th, written in a shaky hand, reads, Have 
pity on me, O ray God!” When he died his faithful Chinese 
servant and companion Phrai buried him. returning to 
Bangkok with his personal possessions and his papers, and 
gave a report of the manner of his death. 

In 1867 the French authorities erected a stone monument 
over the lone grave of Henri Mouhot. the man to whom we 
owe the discovery of one of the greatest forgotten empires of 

history. 
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The Aborigines 

The builders of Angkor were a people known as the 
Khmers, the story of whose development and decline forms 
one of the most extraordinary chapters in the history of Asia. 

It is not yet known exactly who they were and where they 
came from. They suddenly and mysteriously rose from 
obscurity, Bourished few a few centuries, and then faded to 
oblivion. It seems they were a mixed people; a western paft 
on an aboriginal stem, but the problem of who the aboriginals 
were and who the westerners still awaits solution. 

Indochina lies between Java and Pekin, the areas where the 
skulls of Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus were dis¬ 
covered. Anthropologists regard this region as the cradle 
of certain forms of Archaic and Fossil Man, and one of the 
most important diffusion areas of mankind. 

The ancestors of the Negritos. Australoids and Melanesians 
may have evolved in Indochina. From here they migrated in 
the course of centuries to South India and the Andamans, 
Ceylon and the Celebes. Papua and Australia, leaving behind 
samples of their Old Stone Age artifacts and bone tools. 
Perhaps relics of this race are still to be found in the primitive 
tribes who inhabit certain remote mountain regions of 
Indochina.* 

About the second millennium B.C. there was another 
large-scale Movement of Peoples, from Yunnan in south¬ 
west China, and from Tibet. They were the Proto-Malayans, 
who used the old migratory highways, some settling in Indo 
china, others overflowing into the islands of the Indonesian 


^ xxiv p. 90- “xxiv p. 133. 
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archipelago. They represented a Neolithic culture, charac- 
tensed by the use of metals, and the construction of megali- 
thic monuments, such as are found in Upper Laos. Malaya 
an umatra. Their skill in navigation brought them into 

contact with many outlying areas in the Pacific and the Indian 
Ocean.' 


The Mongolian ancestors of the Khmers followed in the 
wa e of one of these great migrations of peoples, and entered 
e area of the Great Lake and the Lower Mekong via the 

th “"J® fif'h century B.C.. while their cognates, 

he Mens, settled around the Lower Menam. They traced 
their descent through women, practiced a cult in which an- 
s or wors ip played an important part, and performed their 
igious ceremonies m sacred places erected on the heights.’ 
In the regions where they settled there had assembled an 
imrnenM substratum of ethnic groups of great variety. With 

p t«tween them is not clear and still remains to be sorted 

ts tribal traditions, physical characteristics and religious 
lefs, that a very dose relationship existed, and. for all we 

d assimilated, who formed the basis of the population of 
e classical Khmer period. When Indian civilisation reached 
them they were described as black and barbarous. 

hou Ta-kuan, a Chinese traveller of the i3th century to 

zenith oTih”*' '‘"“"''“‘S' of the Khmers auhe 

" savages »' iotiisonous people, 

during his stay atTn^r^Ther 

the largest nf th ^ ® ^ere probably the Moi, 

utt'amS r 

inaccessible regions, were skilled 
xxiv p, 40. ^ xxiv p* 133, ^ xxii p. 247 , 
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in the art of preparing deadly poisons, and were constantly 
fighting among themselves. Another, milder tribe were not 
so difficult to domesticate, and were brought to the towns 
and sold as slaves for so small a price that only the very 
poor could not afford to have them. By the upper classes 
they were looked upon as animals, and formed a race of 
beings apart. They lived under the pile houses of their 
masters and were regarded as their property, to do with as 
they willed. Among themselves the slaves freely and fre¬ 
quently indulged in sexual intercourse, but the master of the 
house would as soon think of copulating with an animal as 
taking a slave woman to himself. Chou Ta-kuan, who was 
a lonely Chinese, adds, that if anyone, such as a lonely 
Chinese, who is a guest in the house, sleeps with a slave 
■ woman, the master, if he learns of it refuses to sit with him 
any more since he has been familiar with a species of the 
brute creation.' 

This self-righteous prudery did not reflect the sentiments 
of the common folk, for miscegenation was already far gone 
when the Khmer Empire was at its peak, and the Moi, or 
related aboriginal elements, formed a not insignificant section 
of the population, a view amply confirmed by the evidence 
of the Angkorean bas-reliefs. 

Today the Moi are still regarded as degenerate, and as 
late as the 19th century they were believed to be the only 
human beings with tails. This calumny has been disproved, 
but the legend of their barbarism persists. The fact is, many 
Moi tribes are handsome and are amenable to civilisation. 
The motifs on their ceremonial bronze drums and the work¬ 
manship of their gongs and jars show great artistic ability.’ 
They possess an astonishing racial memory, embodied in 
their sagas, a study of which might throw light on the 

‘ xxii p. 247. " Ixxiii p. 288. 
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in the prehistoric period. 


existence of the human race ... .... perioa. 

These sagas which are now in danger of perishing, have a 
escnption of the mammoth and the megatherium, and are 
a treasure-house of information concerning the remote past.* 
:>ome Cambodian sin-expiation ceremonies go back to 

umhTi!^— Palaeolithic period.* From earliest times 
e b^inning of the iast century the rulers of Champa, 
L^s and Cambodia, used to send annual presents to the 

refcTfi • - 

relic of their allegiance to a prehistoric suzerainty.* 

oth the early Khmers and the indigenous tribes shared 
extendi^ Proto-Malayan religious cults, which 

beliefs h^v system is a pattern of primitive 

thp o found, that “civilisation ” has subjugated for 

and ^lo^as^T^th '*/*'*^ fo^ntlation of ail archaic societies, 
tions. Th^. our earliest instincts and inlui- 

forms of ““ociated with it is expressed in abstract 

distortions and geometrical signs, in grotesque 

fear and fant ^ symbolical transcripts of a realm of 

finds beautv ® nightmare life and 

tion with P‘'°*°‘yP®s ‘^at have no connec- 

by some esoteric unless they are associated 

and ancestral lives '^Symter*^ 

stood unless it is'trac^oTh. ^ 

religion was ritual ^ primordial usages when 

liaison with The ^abori?’ heritage of their 

ground of this culture TT’s^LThafth^^^* 

_ ^ seems that they were pitched to 

■Ixxiiip. 95 . »xxivp. 34 . ‘Ixxiiip. 118 . 
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a high potcmiiil and only required Ihc inccniive of a fresh 
laciul inruKiun or the inspirulion of an clFusivv and dynamic 
culture lo btos^mi forth with art crealions of ihc highest 
order. 

Coming into contact with this m^tunge of peoples wc find 
new arrivab from the west, “ strangers recently arrived in 
the country,” according to the Moi sagas/ bringing with them 
beliefs and practices, both Dravidian and Aryan, that were 
(o fuse with the ancient faiths and form the basis of a new 
and brilliant civilisatiorL 


Fimaii 

Cnlturally ibe river Mekong marks the border where 
Chinese influence gives way to the Indian, This great water¬ 
way is 2800 mites long. 1200 of which are in China where 
it is a turbulent and impassable river called Hie Dzachu. In 
Indochina it forms the great artery of Cambodia, its name 
being a corruption of Ma Gangs, Mother Ganges. Annum 
falls within the Chinese cuUurai coniplest west of the Mekong 
wc arc in the region of Indian influence. German scholars 
speak of this area as Hintcrindien. for in many significant 
respects it is an extension of the Indian cultural comraon- 
wealth. 

There appears to have been contact between Inciia and 
these regions both by sea and by land from earliest limcs- 
I he ancient Indian texts, in Ssmskrit and Pali, refer to Java 
tYavabhumih Sumatra (Suvamadvipal, Burma tMrammtfs) 
and Malaya iMalayu), but the earliest Hindu and Buddhist 
sites in these areas are isolated and scattered, and their history 
uncertain. 

SubstantiaL evidence of Hindu colonies on a large scale 
is not available until the first ccniuty A.D. in Funan 
^ _ 


' Lx^ii p. $5. 
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(Cambodw;. i{» second centui:>' in Champa {Annam). the 
fifth in Taruma tWest Java) and Promc (Burma), the sixth ' 
ccniury in Dvanivaii (Siam), the seventh in Srivijaya (Stimatra), 
and the eighth in Sailendra iMalaya and Mid-Javah 
A(lvcnturou.s mariners from Kalingu and the Coromandel 
coast, jn the Pallava country near the tinjuth of the Godavm 
mer. sailing due ea.st arrived at the nearest landfall in Malaya, 
piohably lakuapit, the Takola of Ptcleiiiy’s second century 
map. From Takuapa a wcH-favoured route for travellers 
was up the Tenasserim river and across the Gulf of Siam and 
the South China Sea to Siam, Funan. Champa, Java and Su¬ 
matra. Overland from Bengal and Ajisam penetfiition would 
have been dfecied a.s far as Cambodia and Annum, niey 
were well-known routes and were used in the second cenlury 
A.D. by a Roman enibaiisy on its way to China, and also by 
u band of Roman and Greek acrobats and musicians which 
the chroniclers of the Han dynasty say was sent from Burma 
to China by sea.* 

Chinese historical sources give evidence of the exfsietice, 
in Cambodia, of the first Indianised kingdom in Ihe region of 
/fj/j/emidfen—the kingdom known to us only by Its Chinese 
name of Funan. It rose from a confederation of unknown 
tnbes who had settled around the valley of the lower Mekong, 
and was the predecessor of the Khmer empire. 

Fhc rulers of the eastern principalities of India appear to 
have kept hardly any records of tlicir overseas exploits, and. 
needless to say, nothing remains of the written doctimcnts and 
records that were supposed to have formed the libraries of 
Funait, It is to Chinese travellers and Chinese dynastic 
Chronicles that we owe our present knowledge of the early 
unan^ period. Much of it has been retrieved from 
obscurity as a result of the labours of the French scholar, Paul 

fh. Ji5, » sxii p, 24 . 
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fe. Pelliut, wliw usscniblctt ibis data from original sourtcs and 
published his transhilioiis of them in 190?, 

According to a Chinese chronicler of the third century A.D. 
the kingdom was first governed by a wonian named Liu-ye. 
or Willow Leaf, probably Sinicised from “Cocoanui-Lcaf 
She belonged to the royal serpent race of Nagas, and was 
celebralcd for her virile force and her exploils”,' A 
Brahmin advcnltircr of the Lunar race, whom the Chinese 
historian calls Huen-tien, and whose Indian name is Kaun- 
dinya, landed on the shores of Funan, Tl wba one of ihc 
earliest of Tridiaii colonial enterprises. The (uteen went out 
in a boat to atlank him, whereupon Kaundinya raised his 
magic bow, given him by Indra, and shot an arrow which 
pierced Ihc queen's craft. Liu-yc submitted to the Brahmin 
who named her iioina. and they ruled Funan as king and 
ijucen. This was about the end of the second century AD. 

There arc variations of this story, and some confusion con* 
cerning ihe relationship of Kaundinya with Kanibu, ihe 
eponymous founder of the Cambtxlian race. 

The fear of “going native” is a phobia shared by most 
colonials. It is not a European weakness alone, Chinese, 
Indians, Japanese and other orientals, no less than the modern 
■' imperialists'' of the West, have tried to keep themselves 
defensively aloof from the natives in their donwiii.'!. The 
caste system in India is a relic of the refusal of the Aryans to 
■* go native Kaundinya married Ihe queen, but he remaiital 
in all rcspecls boih coloniser and missionary. He Hinduised 
the inhabitants anti, seeing they w'cnt about naked, taught 
them to wear clothes, like any Christian evangelist in the South 
Seas. 

He first dressed his queen in a square piece of cloth with 
a hole in it through which she could pass her head, and 


' salt p. 17. 
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bundled her hair up into a tidy knot, and thus established the 
earliest styles of clothing and coiffure for the women of 
Funan.* * In general the styles persisted through the succeeding 
centuries, although shortly after Kaundinya’s reform the 
original opening in the cloth was enlarged sufficiently for the 
garment to slip down to the waist, leaving the bosom bare. 
The men continued to move about nude and refused to adapt 
themselves to any constricting habiliments. They, or a related 
tribe, were even reported to have laughed out loud at the 
attire of a distinguished foreign envoy who came to visit their 
king, because it appeared so ridiculous to them to see a man 
clothed. About a century later, however, a Chinese ambas¬ 
sador at the court of Funan impressed on the king the need 
to dress his subjects. His advocacy must have been convincing 
for the king issued a decree forbidding males to go about 
uncovered. 

According to the Chinese accounts Funan was a prosperous 
state abounding in many precious minerals, including gold 
and silver, and also a kind of black diamond found in soft 
masses at the bottom of the sea. This substance, reports the 
chronicler, hardens in a single day and is impossible to break 
except with rhinoceros horn, an object believed to possess 
magical powers. 

The people of Funan. says another old chronicle, are cun¬ 
ning, do not like to fight, live in pile houses of woven bamboo, 
are ugly to look at, black-complexioned, crinkly-haired, go 
about with bare feet, and their tattooed bodies "know neither 
upper nor lower dress.”* 

"The boys and girls.” adds a document of the Liang 
dynasty, “satisfy their urges without restraint,” an observa- 
tion confirmed by Chou Ta-kuan seven centuries later.* 

Flesh an d fish of several varieties were freely eaten, in- 

*XAii p. 17. >xxti p. 16. p. 29. *xxii p. 29. 
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• eluding turtles and iguanas, while the belly of the crocodile 
was specially favoured as a great delicacy. 

Among the amusements were cock-fights and hog-fights, 
the latter regarded as one of their principal diversions. 

There were no prisons and no courts. After a tbree-day 
period of fasting the accused was made to take out, with his 
bare hands, a few eggs that had been thrown into a cauldron 
of boiling water; if he was scalded he was regarded as guilty 
and thrown into the moat around the royal palace where the 
crocodiles feasted on him. 

The dead were disposed of by throwing the body into the 
river, by interring in a grave, by abandoning in a field for 
birds to devour, or by burning on a pyre.' 

The story of Funan, as we have it, enshrines a number of 
interesting features. The name Funan is a Chinese trans¬ 
cription of the Khmer word vnam, which is the archaic form 
of the Modern Cambodian word phnom, meaning “ hill 
The sanctifying of mounds on the phallic analogy is an ancient 
human custom, with which the erection of minarets, spires 
and temple-towers has more than a superficial connection. 

The tree and the serpent both appear to have been indi¬ 
genous in Indochina, and the legend of Queen Willow-Leaf 
is rich in symbolism, for she has a tree-totem name, and is 
queen of a serpent race. The tree and serpent motifs are 
common to many indigenous cultures and it is clear that they 
were employed in this region before Kaundinya’s arrival. In 
ancient legend the Khmers called their country Kok Thiok, 
“ the land of the thick " or tree.* The sex and sovereignty 
of the ruler suggest a matriarchal society which was at first 
ruthlessly crushed by the strong paternalism of Brahmanical 
belief. The story of Kaundinya’s arrow splitting the queen’s 
craft is a thinly disguised drama of seduction. 
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Ouccn WilloHT-Lcaf and her religion were aboriginal, The 
Hindu cuFtbre lhal followed in the wake of Kaundinya*s 
missionaiy exertions merely laid a veneer of ritual and fomiid- 
ism over the main body of existing beliefs. 

The priestly and ceremonial language of Funan was 
Sanskrit, in which a few muiilaieO inscriptions belonging to 
the early period have been found. The speech of the people 
was a form of Khmer, related to the conjectural Ausiro- 
r^iaiic group of tongues.' According to George Coedes, 
Khmer differs less from Modern Cambodian ihaii the language 
of the Cfuinsifn de Rolattd from Modern French, 

There was a similar dichotomy in religion. Among ilic 
common people animism and anccstor-worsliip prevailed, but 
in the court Indianised modes of worship were followed. 
Vishnu was the most popular of the priestly deities in the 
Funanese period, aixl many siaiucs of him exist, Shiva was 
relatively unimportant, attd when shown was usually repre- 
semed by the tinga, the stylised form of the male organ of 
generation, typifying the creative energy of the cosmos. At 
» later period, in one of the strangest syncretisms of history, 
Vishnu and Shiva received homage together as a unihed 
deity, known, by a combination of iiilc.s, as Harihara. 

Though the earliest statues found in Funan arc those of 
Buddha,* Buddhism did not find it easy to flourish. There 
were short periods of Buddhist innuence in the fifth century, 
w^en two monks from Funan went to China to translate Bod* 
ist texts, one of them. Mandrtisiena. was unable, it is said, 
to master the Chinese language.* The Buddhist influence was 
and when the Chinese traveller Yi-tsing tn.fWl) 

I countty he bemoaned ihc fact that ihcrc were tjo 

** wicked ruler of Funun had suppressed 
the Buddhists. ' 

xxii p. IS. * xxii p. 35. * xxij p. 29 . 
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The nuntes itic early kinfis arc found only in ihe Chinese 
chronicles and have been invariably, and ai times unrecognis¬ 
ably, Sinjdsed- VVhen they are distinguishable by their regular 
Sanskrit names they arc found jilways to carry the suffix 
varmm. as in ladiuvurman, Suiyavarman. etc. The term 
means “ buckler *' or *' shield ".and suggests"one protected ", 
sit that Intlravarman is Frotected of Intira.' fcf. "The Lord 
is my shield ", Pxalnis 28,71. The use of this suffix, derived 
from the Palliiva court, was eonlinued throughout the Khmer 
imperial period. Another chtu^cterisde. observed from 
Khmer inscriptions after the first decade of the 9th centLiry. is 
that in references to deceased kings a poslhunious name b 
used, entirely dilTereni froin the king'^s name when he lived, 
a peculiarity found hrdh in Egypt ami China. 

A number of Indian classical terms and religious phrases, 
and the naines of the deities and demons Oif Hindu and Bud¬ 
dhist mythology also become current, though most of them 
suffer a change, becoming Khmerised. guttural and abrupt 
«i route: " Garuda " becomes “ Krui:” '* mnAura.*' " mkoiC 
“ guru*’ " kfU',” ** Rantayana” “ Rtpmker” tlie river, 
re-named after “ Ma-Ganga," Mother Ganges, becomes 
"Mekong:" the Sanskrit “nugor" (city), becomes "noAor." 
It is from the latter that the name “Angkor" is derived. 
Like the Arabic " Medina," tltc Old Mesopotamian " Ur,” 
the Indian “ Puri." “Angkor" just means “The City.” 

Many place-names became Indianised, especially Ihe 
various capitals and the chief towns and ports. The capital 
of Funan in the 5lh century was Vyadhapura <now Angkor 
Boreil, about four miles south of Phnom Penh. Its chief port 
was Kampot from where Ihc Funanesc made suoce.s.sfut incur¬ 
sions into Malaya, and sent out trading vessels to Sumatra and 
Java. An embassy was despatched to India and returned 
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with a gif I of four Scythian horses. Embassies were also 
sent to China, once with a present of a corat Buddha, to * 
felicitaie the founder of the Liang dynasty, once with a gift 
of a hair of Buddha twelve feet long.' 

The latter, the last enibas^ that imlepcndent Funoii 
sent to China, also earned a Jive specimen of the rauch- 
valued rhinoceros. The ancient books recommended the 
use of crushed rhinoceros bone as a prophylactic against 
of every kind, and prescribed a mi^tlurc made of powdered 
rhinoceros horn as an aphrodisiac and an elixir of everlasting 
youth—the dream and the death of so many Chines* 
emperors. 

Hinduism brought to this region an unusually rich 
thology which provided ready-made material for the Khmers 
and their predecessors. It brought the Brahmins, but only 
an attenuated form of caste; Brahmins overseas have never 
been ovcr-scrupulous in matters of caste; the classes that 
dcvciopod in later times were feudal. Hinduism also 
provided the main features of court and temple ritual, though 
the masses remained animists of the older persuasion. But 
no cull of terror was imported, or was able to take root in 
Cambodian soil. Most of the tribes were matriarchal hut 
there was no worship of the Mother Goddess, cither in her 
aspect os Kali, with her necklace of skulls, or as Shakti. the 
energising principle of the universe; and that phaiie of Tantrik 
worship employed in Cambodia never evolved at any tiiw 
into a cull of esoteric sexuality. But Hinduism did provide 
the impetus for many original creative works, all consecruKd 
to the Indian gods ami bused in part on the Indian tradition- 

Early Khmer art shows evidence of Indian influence. An 
old temple of large tecungular red bricks with bas-relicfs^ 
on iu walls suggest affiliations with the Ainaravati schooi , 
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of South India.' Certain authorities find indications of Gupta 
influence in early Khmer statuary, especially in the figures 
of Vishnu and Buddha, but it has been urged that the statues 
are too lissom, sinuous and graceful to be related to the 
austere classical art of the Guptas.^ In some cases, at any 
rate, Pallava rather than Gupta influences predominate, 
though these were in all likelihood received by way of the 
Mon state of Dvaravati in the Menam, and not direct from 
India.’ 

What the Khmers did with all this material was to trans¬ 
form it so completely that it can hardly be said to be Indian 
any more. It belongs to a category of its own, with strongly 
marked features clearly distinguishable as “ Khmer.” “ The 
creations of Khmer art,” says Brodrick. “are creations, not 
just copies.”* 

It has hitherto been too facilely assumed that the civilisa¬ 
tion of the regions known as Greater India is solely the 
product of Hindu cultural contact, and that before the arrival 
of the Hindu colonists the inhabitants lived in a state erf 
benighted ness, contributing little or nothing to their own 
advancement. This theory needs to be re-examined and it is 
good to know that scholars are now devoting themselves to 
the task.* 

Before the coming of the Hindus the inhabitants of these 
eastern regions, were not savages. Far from it. They pos¬ 
sessed an ordered political life, exceptional navigational 
ability, an advanced system of agriculture and irrigation, and 
a sound metallurgical technique; they had their own artistic 
and dramatic traditions which have remained practically un¬ 
altered to the present day. The Javanese, to take but one 
instance, developed the wayang or shadow-play, invented the 
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gofitflan or xylophone^ find other iirchCKlntJ mstruments, 
practiced the batik crafi, used a system of coinage and 
possessed their own metric system, ail before the caming 
of the Hiitdus. though hitherto these have generally been 
regarded as produciti of Hindu contact. 

The Chinese chronicle San-knij-shih of the middle of the 
3rd ceniuiy A.D. observes, "The people of Funan love to 
carve ornaments and to chisel.*'' Their later masterpieces 
amply justify this predelict ion. Khmer carving equals the 
btsi work of India, and in sensitivity and refinement is an- 
matched anywhere. The subjecui arc chaste, and the sculp 
lures and carvings lack, to quote the unkind phraseology uf 
Sitwell, “that repulsive, greasy quality that so often man 
Hindu works of art.”* There b no c^po-iurc of the pudenda, 
no exhibition of the genitals, and never any suggestion of 
maif/uina embrace such as we find in certain Central Indian 
temples or the Orissan friejues. 

Cambodian dancing, like Siamese, from which it is largely 
derived, is a local product. The dilferenecs that exist 
between the Indian and Cambodian styles arc marked wnd 
clear, fherc is less frenzied agitation' and more elegance in 
the dances of Siam and Cambodia. Cambodian music also 
is not at all like Indian; h is pentatonic, and related to (he 
music of the Far East, fn the Bayon tras-rclicfs are to he 
seen musical instruments, costumes, head-dress and art- 
forms still found among many tribal groups in Indochina, 
but unknown in India.* 

Khmer architecture, apart from its stupendous proportion* 
which W'ere only rarely achieved in India, ts remarkable for 
many characteristics which belong uniquely to the Khmer 
building style. In fact, arlvocates are not wanting who 
contend that Khmer architecture was the precursor and nd 
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ihe successor of the Indian building art.' Khmer archiicc' 
turat forms were derived mainly from indigenous wooden 
models.* Their huts were built on stilts on a base of layers 
of logs laid horizontally in order tq raise them above the 
swamps, and from this came the parallel courses of toms 
mouldings which formed the high plinths of their later stone 
structures: the terracotta lillng and log pbinkmg on the roofs 
of the primitive houses were duplicated in stone; the stairways 
were copied front the steps by means of which the villagers 
mounter I to their elevated huts. The design and originality 
of the promts or towers are striking, and so different are they 
from the sikharas of India as to bear hardly any rvsomblancc 
to them.* Sigdihcantly. in South India the main gopura or 
gate-tower is usually raised over the entrance and seldom 
over a sanctuary, whereas in Angkor it is always erected over 
the hnly of holies. 1 he abundant carvings that decorate the 
Khmer buildings still full fur short of the excessive omamen- 
iatton of the Indian temples. 

The inscriptions even of the early Khmer period are 
regarded by competent epigraph ists as models of regularity, 
rinish and elegance, such as have never been found at any 
lime in India ", and almost from the beginning they were 
partly in Khmer.* 

Hinduism left on Khmer culture a feebler impress than 
the ancient Aryan religion on Dravidian worship. Hinduism, 
in spite of the predominant place assigned to the Vedas is 
only superficially Rig-Vcdic. Many gods of the Rig-Veda 
are forgotten; many others have ceased to receive homage. 
Worship is still largely confined to ancestnl aboriginal deities 
and symbolical representations, such as the serpent and the 
phallus, which the Ancient Aryans abominated. Shiva and 
Vishnu have taken only their names, and that also in part, 
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from ihc sacred bocks of the Aryans,* Both belong lo a 
period anterior to the Aryan intrusion. Shiva's prototype i<> 
found in the Indus Valley, and Vishnu's most popular avam. 
Krishna, is an aboriginal dark-hued deity who stoutly resisted 
the Aryan invaders. Tlie Dravidians preserved the older 
forms of worship and have thoroughly and irretrievably im¬ 
pregnated Aryan Hinduism with their beliefs and practices. 

A similar process is to be seen in Indonesia, though there 
it is not Aiyan belief and Dravidian worship, but Hinduism 
and the proto-Malayan religions. This proto-Malayan reli¬ 
gious system is long anlecedcnt to Hinduism in this legiott 
When Hinduism entered, with its highly complex worship, 
and its well-organised language and script, it eradicated many 
features of the primitive Proto-Malayan culture. But the old 
cultural modes are nonetheless fundamental to the Indonesian 
complex, and Hinduism was never able to blot them out 
completely. When the heavy hand of Hindu orthodoxy 
was removed from the Indian colonial empire many archaic 
forms of art expression reappeared In the region. The figures 
depicted in the Panaiaram reliefs of Java (1370), for iosianoc, 
show Malayo-Polytieaian rather tlmn Indian influence. There 
is a cuTiouii mixture of diabolical, human and animat forms; 
grotesque features on monstrous figures; a fantastic ireaimeot 
of trees and clouds, all of which relate to a prehistoric, pre- 
Hindu period of Indonesian art. 

Under the invpetus of modem national movement many 
oihcr archaic forms, long submerged by Hinduism, Buddhism 
and Islam, but embedded in the racial psyche, arc reappear¬ 
ing in all these areas. Indian culture wns but a tenacious in¬ 
tegument beneath which flowed the living sap of the old ways, 
dating from times before Buddha and even Brahma were 
ever heard of. 
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Perhaps the newcomers who came to Funan from the West 
did not come ultimately from India; or at any rate, not from 
India aU>nc, but from further west, from the Central Asian 
steppe, or even the Iranian platcau^ 

The racial types delineated in the reliefs and statues in ami 
around Angkor are varied and instructive. The asuras, the 
demons of Hintlu mythology, arc depicted as malevolent, 
ugly and brutal, even if at times heroic. Some of the faces in 
the Bayon strongly recall the Sumerian bas-reliefs. Fre¬ 
quently one comes across a head with crinkly pepper-corn 
hair, thick heavy lips, broad nose, slit eyes, high cheekbones: 
very Mongolian, or Negroid, or proto-Malayan. ,.. 

But, also prominently portrayed Ui this gallery of portraits, 
am! usually among the aristocracy and kingly classes, is a 
type distinctly indo-European, with prominent nose and 
“ Aryan *' features.' The or gods who oppose the 

asufax in the Churoing-of-the-Ocean sculptures are of this 
category: very grave, dignified, imperious. Some of them 
are recognisably Central Asian and Scythian. Often we sec 
a Vishnu or a Khmer king of kings with features that could 
have come from Iran, The prohles of some of the warriors 
arc nti&tcrc. handsome, even Hellenic. 

The art of the early pre-Angkorean period of Cambodia is 
related on the one hand to the Dvaravali or Mon-Indian 
Culture of Siam, and on the other to the Pallava art of South 
India. From the PaJlavus the Khmcre received, omong other 
things, the triple-flexure pc»w of their statues, the Drahmanical 
religion, the royal suflix vanntin and the legend of the royal 
Mgi ancestress who founded their dynasty.' 

But the origin of the Pullavas is itself an unsolved problem 
Though they came from South India it is fairly well estab¬ 
lished that they were not of DravkJian origin; their culture 

Tiiarp;*5S, *Uxii p. 11. 
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bore traces of noflhern influence and their records were ^ 
written in Indo-Aryan languages,' chiefly Prakrit. Some 
ttuiborities. nuiably P. T, Srinivas lyangar and J. Allan, 
identify them with the Pahlavas, or Persians from north-west 
India, who migrated to the Tclugu and Tamil regions In the 
early centuries of the present era; from this region succes¬ 
sive waves of adventurous pioneers established colonics 
overseas.’ 

ft is a fftseinaiing speculation since it connects up with 
the Aryan faces of the Khmer idols, with the Sasanian cylin¬ 
drical coronets of the pre-Angkorcan statues, with Jayavar- 
man ITs innovation of the divine-king notion, which 
Alexander tiic Great borrowed from Pcrsepolitan Iran; with 
the fact that though the Cambodians now practice cremation, 
they, like the Ancient Persians, once used to expose their dead 
outside the cities, as Chou Ta-kiian and others relate. 

The theory could be profitably pursued, for there arc 
several suggestive guideposts. According to certain writers 
the coastal strip that forms the bulge of Annam was for some 
lime after the first century A.D. inhabited by Indonesian 
people, with a Caucasoid element, who also setlled in the 
Mekong valley.’ Paul Pcllioi quotes a Chinese author of 
the third century A-D. who relates that during the lime of 
ihc early Funanese dynasty there were seven-sailed vessels 
engaged in conimerce in the Intlian ocean, large enough to 
carry up to 700 persons, and that these ships were Indian. 
Chinese—and Persian.* 

About the middle of the fourth century a certain Chu 
Chan-t*an ruled Fumin, His Indian name was probably 
Chandana, and the record of his reign suggests that he 
usurped power. The eminent scholar George Coed^s. sup- 
porling his view by arguments drawn from several artistic 
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finds, held (hat Chandan was a royal litle among the Indo- 
Scythians or Rushans, and that Chu Chan-t'an waii the leader 
of a branch of the Rushans who liad been UKpc1lc*d from (he 
Cartgea valley by Chundragupla, and had migrated to 
Funan.' 

Victor Goloubew suggested in 1924' that the legends that 
derive the Funan dyniisiy from a union of a Brahmin and 
R nagi may be the recollection of a very remote totemic 
organistition extending back beyond Lndia, and he refers to 
serpent clans in Ancient Persian and South Russian myths. 
Herodotus- relates ihc myth of ihe sojoiim of Hercules in 
Scythia in search of his lost mare, and tells of how he mated 
with Echidna, half woman, half serpent, and left a bow for 
his son Scythes.’ 

Funan first came into direci olTieial relations with India 
as a result of the high eulogy bestowed on that country by 
a visitor who came '* from a land west of India, called T'un- 
yang Fascinatet] by these laics the ruler despatched an 
embassy to India, and it returned with a present of four 
Scythian horses.' Spirited war‘horses are depicted in ilic 
bas'rclicfs of Angkor Vat, although they are not indigenous 
and in fact vanished with the Khmers, the Cambodian hwses 
of today being little and spiriikss. 

It is in [cresting, furthermore, to note that a town called 
Kambuja existed in aneicni Gandhara, which lay within the 
easiurn orbit of Ancient Persian influence, and that Yunnan 
was itself referred to as Gandhara lill as late as the 13th 
ceniuiy A.D.* In this important region in north-western 
India a significant IndoOrcek school of sculpture flourished, 
with strong influences from Parthia. Tiie “wet-drapery*' 
folds of the Gaiidhara Budrlha we find failhfully duplicated 
in tl)c Khmer models’ If we insist that these came via the 
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Pallavas, we also discern Persian influence in the Pallava art 
of India, including Amaravati.’ Quaritch Wales discovered 
in the remains of an ancient sanctuary in the harbour of 
Takuapa many shards of early pottery, Chinese and 
Persian.* 

Also worthy of note is the fact that the Saka (Scythian) 
era was in use in the Pallava regions, and was introduced into 
Funan by the colonists.’ Furthermore, the alphabetic system 
first introduced from India into Funan resembled the 
famous 2nd century inscriptions of Vo-Canh in Champa, 
which, according to Majumdar, are written in Sanskrit in the 
Kushan characters of Northern India.* 

And how the Khmer achievement appears to an outsider 
with no technical appreciation of ancient styles but with 
an intelligent comprehension of their salient features may be 
seen in Sitwell’s conclusion: “It must seem curious that 
there appears to be so little of India, still less of China in the 
Cambodian monuments, so much more of Ur and Babylon 
and Nineveh, of the great cities of Persia. Assyria and Meso¬ 
potamia.”® 

We still do not know who the Khmers were. But it seems 
highly probable that ethnic and cultural influences extending 
at least as far back as Persia contributed to their 
civilisation. 


Chenla 

The empire of Funan extended over a number of conti¬ 
guous states, northwards, towards Laos, eastwards, as far as 
Annam, and in the south, about half-way down the length of 
the Malay peninsula. All of these states were troublesome, 
but the most recalcitrant was the northern lacustrine prin- 
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cipality called by the Chinese Chenla, but calling itself 
Kambuja, after its founder Kambu. 

Cambodian legend has several versions about Kambu’s 
origin, and often makes no distinction between him and Kaun- 
dinya. One story relates that he was a Brahmin sage ol the 
Solar dynasty who married the apsara Mera. From Mera, 
gift of Shiva, the origin of the name Khmer” is sometimes 
traced. Another legend says that Kambu’s wife was a naga 
princess, the naga being the many-headed serpent of Hindu 
mythology that Khmer art has elevated to the status of a 
major deity. In Cambodian myth the nagas are descended 
from the cosmic serpent and Indra’s daughter, and have the 
power of assuming human shape. 

To provide a suitable kingdom for his daughter’s husband 
the serpent king drank the waters around the Toole Sap, 
and thus “ conquered from the mud ” an immense domain. 
Today Cambodians with a nice sense of history like to inter¬ 
pret this feat as an irrigation system built by their ancestors, 
or an early attempt to drain the marshes 

The conflicting legends concerning Kambu are confirmed 
about two things: that he came from outside the realm, pro¬ 
bably from the south or the west, and that he was a Brahmin, 
The spheres of Indian cultural influence have been so 
strongly imbued with the Brahmin complex that it is natural 
to assume that all those who founded dynasties in the Indian 
colonies were, or at any rate became retrospectively. Brah¬ 
mins. Nothing less than divine paternity would do for 
Alexander the Great, the Pharaohs, the Maya kings and 
Huang-ti, so why not for Kaundinya who established Funan, 
and for Kambu who sired the Khmers? 

Independence movements have a hoary tradition. In the 
first decade of the seventh century Kambuja, descended from 
Indra’s daughter and a naga king, proclaimed its indepen- 
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dcncc from Funan, descended from an aboriginal queen and 
a mere adventurer, albeit Brahmin. The Khmer chroniclers 
might have recorded such an event in such terms. 

A 7th century inscription says that Bhavavarman, the 
Chenla ruler, turned to Funan and “ seized the throne by 
force.” The hereditary line of ministers, " of good counsel, 
experienced and versed in law ” who had selflessly served 
the last of the Funans, as selflessly now served the first of 
the Chenlas.' 

Funan was soon forgotten. Within a few centuries only 
the name survived, and the Chinese themselves did not know 
the location of the country which their ancient historical 
records referred to as Funan. Its existence was re-discovered 
by European orientalists of the 19th century who, fixed its 
position anywhere between Tonkin and Burma.* 

Modern scholars attribute the downfall of Funan to eco¬ 
nomic attenuation. Alas few romance, Funan fell because 
Chenla controlled the fish and rice trade of the Tonle Sap 
and its environs. “ As Egypt is the gift of the River ”, writes 
Brodrick, “ so Cambodia is the Gift of the Lake.”® And the 
Lake meant a treasure of fish; it was so rich in fish that in the 
dry season when the level of the water receded the oars of 
the boatmen were obstructed by them.® It would be interest¬ 
ing to trace the influence of fishing on a colonising people. 
Perhaps fish and empire go closer together than we know. 

The Kambujas were an energetic, aspiring and bloodthirsty 
people. Even the common people carried arms, and the 
simplest quarrels often ended in a bloody contest. Their 
religious rites were, for a time, influenced by those of their 
sanguinary neighbours, the Chams of Champa, and human 
sacrifices used to be performed by the early Chenla kings, 
the king himself officiating at the ceremony at a midnight 
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service on a hili-temple guarded by soldiers. Succession to the 
throne was no facile matter governed by divine revelation and 
heredity. Only the strong ascended the uneasy and perilous 
pedestal of the early Khmer kings, and only the vigilant re¬ 
mained there for any length of time. Until the royal dynasty 
was firmly established, succession was largely a matter of 
bloody contests, usurpations, plots and assassinations. 

Fan Chin-Sheng (A.D. 228), since we know only their 
Chinese names was assassinated by his successor. Fan Chan 
(230), himself killed by his cousin Fan Ch’ang (240), himself 

killed by Fan Hsun (240)-and so it went on. When the 

Chenlas established themselves, it was again by force that 
Bhavavarman, basing his claim to the throne on his mother s 
rights, usurped the kingdom. Not for nothing did the famous 
inscription on the door-pillar of the old brick sanctuary at 
Hanchey, just above Kompong Cham, refer to the burden 
of royalty.’” 

The Armour of God 

The Khmers, like the Chinese, had a marked predilec¬ 
tion for shifting their capitals. The Chenla metropolis in the 
sixth century was, at various times, at Sreshthapura (Ba-dom) 
in the north, Bhavapura (Prei Nokor) in the south, and Sam- 
bhupura (Sambor) on the Mekong between the two. 

In 610 A.D. Isanavarman I (610-635). “ prorege of Shiva ”, 
ascended the throne of the Chenla kings and assured his 
security by first mutilating his brothers and other potential 
rivals. He then mopped up the last areas of the Funan 
dominion and extended his conquests up to the Mon king¬ 
dom of Dvaravati. or Lavo, and northwards beyond central 
Laos. Chenla reached its apogee during his reign. “ Suzerain 
of the three realms ” he built his capital east of Sambhupura 
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near what is now known as Sambor of Slu'ng Sen, and named 
it Isanapura* 

At Sambor Prei Kuk, near Kompong Thom, Isanavarman 
erected a prasai or temple, set up like a step pyramid, which 
is one of the earliest examples of pre-Angkorean brick archi¬ 
tecture in existence. Some of these brick structures built 
before the Khmers had acquired the art of raising their 
immense stone cathedrals, look very much like the Cham 
shrines whose ruins are to be seen in Lower Annam* and of 
which perfected types were later evolved at the temple-city 
of Mi-Son, They were arranged on a square terrace, were 
rectangular in plan, and the tower was composed of dimi¬ 
nishing platforms ornamented with diminutive tower motifs. 

The Khmer shrine is a tower built over a sanctuary con¬ 
taining either a relic of the Buddha, an image of Vishnu or 
Shiva, or a large stone linga. In the earlier types, from the 
7th to 9th centuries, the prasat was in kiln-bumt brick* later 
in stone. The bricks were held together with a kind of 
vegetable cement the secret of which is lost.' AFfirst the 
prasat was an isolated shrine built on a high plinth, but later 
a number of such shrines were grouped together either on 
a common platform or in ascending terraces, suggesting the 
celestial mount, Mem, the abode of the gods. The design 
was invariably square and the entrance was always from the 
east, Angkctf Vat was an elaboration of this simple plan, 
wi^ galleries and arcaded corridors linking the various 
points, though, cxceptionaily, its entrance was from the west. 

At an early period in their history the Khmers developed 
the notion of the esoteric relationship between this world 
and the cosmic order, believing that the works of man were 
meant to symbolise their cosmological ideal, and that in order 
to ensure prosperity, human works, whether kingdoms, capi- 
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tals, palaces or sanctuaries, had to be replicas of divine pro¬ 
totypes whose delineations were known to the traditional 
builders and artists. Khmer architects carried out this idea 
with immense elaboration. The central mountain of gold 
in the abode of the gods. Mount Meru, was reproduced in the 
Baphuon and the Bayon in the centre of Yasodharapura; the 
walls and moats around the cities and sanctuaries were the 
mountains and seas that encircled the universe; the nuga 
balustrade represented the rainbow which was regarded as the 
pathway between the worlds of gods and men; the four- 
faced towers represented the ubiquity and everywherencss of 
the Blessed One. Heaven and earth were linked by these 
resemblances, and the divine spirits took their residence 
in sanctuaries auspiciously and symbolically constructed to 
represent their own abodes. 

The Ambitious King 

The eighth century was a period of turmoil, ushered in by 
the reign of Jayadevi, widow of the previous monarch. 
Troubles gathered around her and she recorded her plaint 
for posterity to read, in an inscription only recenUy dis¬ 
covered. A group of pretenders sprang up, and the country 
was split up into numerous principalities, and these slowly 
fused into two main divisions known as Upper and Lower 
Chenia, or Chenla of the Land comprising the Laos ^tes 
to the west of Annum, and Chenla of the Water consisting 
of the area of the Great Lake and the Lower Mekong. 

To add to the domestic confusion, certain piratical adven¬ 
turers from Java, “ ferocious, pitiless, dark-hued people whose 
food was more horrible than that of vampires ”, according to a 
contemporary inscription,* started to ravage and terrorise the 
coastal districts between Champa and Chenla, and held part 
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i>f Kambuja in ihrall for ihu Saikndra kingdom. An Arab 
mcrchani named Sulaiman who travelled through this region 
in 851 tells of a Kambujan monarch who was captured and 
beheaded in his own palace by an invading king from Zahaj 
in Java, probably Saikndra. 

According to the legend rclaicfl by Sulaiman. the Khmer 
numaich. who was a young and impetuous ruler, expressed 
a desire to see ilic head of the Maharaja of Zabaj brought to 
him on a plate. Tlcariog of this ra.sh ambition the Maharaja 
invaded Kambuja at the head of a large expedition, took the 
capital, surrounded the palace and captured the king. After 
giving the youthful sovereign a short lecture on the virtues 
of humility he cut off his hciid, ** so that no one might be 
templed to uiulertakc a task above his power, or desire mon; 
than the share allotted to him by Providence The council 
of ministers was insiructod to choose a new monarch in 
accordance with the ancient custom of Kambuja. ff possible 
the candidate was to he a male, nrlalcd to the last king within 
the hTih degree of relationship, but tf no male candidate was 
considered suitable a royal princess was to be chosen.' 

Tile Maharaja relumed to Zabaj with the late king’s head. 
No harm was done to the local inhabitants and nothing was 
taken from tin* Khmer realm, and peace soon relumed- The 
new Khmer king on ri-sing in the morning first turned his 
face in the direction of Zabaj and prostrated himself, to 
indicate his homage to the Maharaja. 

layavarman fl 

Perhaps a prince from the court of the beheaded king w;is 
also carried off to the Zabaj kingdom so that he might ac¬ 
quaint himself with the arts of sovereignty. If so, he must 
have had opportunities of making an exploratory tour of the 
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kingdom; he must have swn the noble temples on the Dieng 
plaicaui {ind also the mighty stupo of Borobudur. only 
recently completed. He must also have carefully noted the 
excellent administration of the realm and memorised its main 
features. 

When he retunicd to his native land he had a new vision 
of what his country should be. His first task was to form the 
countless warring village groups into an instrument of 
imperial power. From this unified state he laid the founda¬ 
tions of the Khmer Empire, and with an intuition worthy 
of the Pharaohs and the Cxsaos he established the cult of the 
devaroja or god-king, the worship of the divinity incarnaie 
in the monarch, as the only means of sanctifying his succes¬ 
sion. 

In this undertaking ho was helped by a young man. Brah¬ 
min of course, with the title of Shivakaivnlya. who in his 
advisory capacity served the king as die famous prelalc 
Kauiilya had once served Chandnagupta Mauiya. The king 
rewarded him by making him supreme pontiff and forbidding 
any other but the line of Shivakaivalya to officiate at the 
royal ceremonies. Like the monarchy the pontificale was 
strongly mairilineal.' 

Khmer tradition traces the relationship of this king. Jay a- 
varman II (79(W54> to the old dynasty of Funan through the 
matemaf line; but this was probably just a piece of pricHily 
fiction fabricated (o ensure loyalty to the crown, The 
monarch was in all likelihood an usurper after all, as some 
authorities think. An inscription from an eleventh century 
stele refers to him as “ a great lotus which has no stem, 
he arose like a new blossom.’" 

Shivakaivalya gave ecclesiastical sanction to the usurpa¬ 
tion, Hiid bestowed his Brahmanical blessings on the resur- 
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gen I monarchy. The mimes tons Unga obtained from Shi!.! 
through the intermedia lion of the priest was presented 1o 
the king in the course of an elaborate ceremony that took 
place in a shrine set up on a holy mountain. Henceforth 
to the strength of the Khmer arms was added the sanctity ot 
the divine right of the royal rule. The humbling Javanese 
connection was Rnally severed and the independence of the 
Khmer state ccftmonially proclaintcdr and layavansan ruled 
as “guardian of the honour of the solar race of Sri Kamhu.'*' 
At this period. Charlemagne in Europe and Haroun al-Rashid 
in Baghdad were at the height of their power 
Jayavarman II was not only a great conqueror, he was 
also a great huildcr. Legend retates how the god Indta 
Wooed his mother, a Khmer princess, in a gentle rain of 
scented blossoms —the Khmer version of Zeus and Dan*. 
The princess gave birth to a child, named Preas Ket Mealea. 
destined for great achievements. At the same lime I here 
was bom another child, this lime to a goddess whom Indm 
had compelled, for her sins, to be espoused to an impoverished 
Chinese peasant. This child was Preas Pusnokar. who from 
infancy made wondrous temple designs and carved astonish^ 
ing images in stone. Indra took both these children up to 
heaven that they might see the wonders of his many celestial 
mansions. Unable lo keep them in heaven long, as the 
other gods objected to the foul odour of men, Jndra sent 
them to Kiimhuja, enjoining the young architect lo repro¬ 
duce any temple or palace that his stm might choose for his 
own earthly residence. But his son. Picas Kel Mealea. haidly 
dared to select an cdiSce more ostentatious than one of the 
Cowsheds of Indra s paradise. This cowshed copied in stone 
became his palace when he ascended the throne, and was 
one of the woiulers of the world. To the young king Indra 
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also conlidcd. so ihc legend goes, the siicred ^swofd* Pruh 
Khnn, “the lightening or tndrawhich slill kept in the 
Royal P^lsice iit Phnom Penh in the custody of the b^ku 
or Buddhist representalives of ihc o!J Khmer Brafimanical 
ecclesiastics. 

Artion^ the capitals of Xayavarman II were Indrapum 
Tbbong fChmum, east of Kompong Chamh Hariharalaya 
(near Roluosh Amaremirapura iAk Yom), and Mahendra- 
parvata fon the Kulen Hills)- It was from this last named 
place that the Hne^grajned sandstone was later to be laborl* 
ously quarried for I he building of Angkor the Magnifiocni. 
thirty miles away. 

layavarman IT used the Kulen Hills as ^ fortress in tTie 
9th century* and it wius a natural stronghold ideally suited 
1o prolonged defence. On this plateau die Khmer monaich 
built a number of brick tower-sanctuaries and pyramid- 
temples, showing a style much in advance of the older Khmer 
trails of the 8th century* and revealing influences both from 
Jav^i as well as from Champa:* richly curved liniels* deecK 
ruled pediments, pleasing proportions,.,, the classical Khmer 
style was evolving. 

Even icxtay it is not easy to visit the Kulea heights The 
road is difhcult, the area dangerous owing to rebel bands, 
and the climb fatiguing. The main spur of the hills h ac¬ 
cessible from one side by means of an ascent of over 850 
worn sandstone steps, each about a high* slippery 
and treacherous- At the end of the climb there is a long 
walk through dense jungle which occasionally breaks into 
open areas of elephant grass nnd scattered lichi (kuleni trees. 
Ant hills abound. 

Anmng the sights shown lo visitors after six miles of ihi^i 
exhausting trudge is u smooth hump of rock crowned with 
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a shed of tin and glass. A steep wooden ladder built in 1927 
leads to the top of the rock. We make the rickety ascent 
and find ourselves in the presence of a gigantic reclining 
Vishnu. The figure sleeps on his left side. His toes are as 
large as ninepins; his eyes have been fitted with glass; his 
navel is luminous and reflects the light — it is also of glass. 
The whole image has been garishly gilded. Narrow banners 
with inscriptions in Chinese hang along a wire stretched 
near his face; joss-sticks send sinuous lines of smoke to the 
tin roof which splay out in varied forms. It cannot bear 
prolonged contemplation. 

We descend the wooden staircase and touch earth with 
relief. Not far away is an impression of Vishnu’s foot chec¬ 
kered with symbolical lines and mystic signs, in some of 
which tiny lamps are set. A dozen village girls in diaphanous 
blouses are digging the earth at the base of the Vishnu rock. 
We watch them as they transplant the pink lilies, that grow 
wild in the neighbourhood, in neat rows along the path 
leading to the stone hump where the gilt Vishnu with his 
crude embellishments lies under his cheap tin shed. 

How much better, we cannot help thinking, to have left 
him alone up there as he was, carved in rock, without the 
ochre cosmetic and the calico streamers, without the tin roof 
and the wooden ladder and, though exposed to the wind and 
the rain, serene, solitary and unapproachable. Even with 
the best intentions the garnishing of the sacrosanct can some¬ 
times be a horrifying thing. 

Phnom Bakheng 

Yasovarman I (889-901) finally abandoned the ancient 
capital of Hariharalaya for the new site of Angkor. Around 
the temple of Phnom Bakheng, which he constructed, he built 
his capital of Yasodharapura, ten miles square, diverting 



and straightcnmE the Sieni Reap river lo allow (ht construe' 
tjon of ihe eastern walls, surrounded il with an tmniense 
Tuoat, uml within (he city precincts built tnore than 800 arti¬ 
ficial water-ponds. East of die capital he sank the great 
basin of the Eastern Baray. Hve and a half miles Jong and 
almost one and a half miles wide. He raised the shrines of 
Phnom Krom, Lolci and Phnom fiok. and crowned nearly 
cvciy hill in the vicinity of his capital with a temple,’ To 
him are also attributed a number of bridges and roads. 
Over the Spean Prapto river there is a viaduct of laterite- 
two hundred feel long, fifty feet wide, and having twenty 
one arches. It is flanked on eiliter side by a parapet formed 
by the body of a snake whose seven-headed hood is upreared 
at the entrance of the bridge. This naga parapet is bencc’ 
forth to haunt Khmer buildings and we shall meet it again 
and again in Angkor and its environs. 

Also started during his reign was the construction of one 
of the most reitiarkablc Khmer sanctuaries, which took more 
than two centuries to complete, the temple of Prah Vihear* 
raised on an inaccessible spur of ihc Dangrek mountains about 
eighty miles north of Angkor. It is kid oul in successive 
courts connected by a causeway more than 860 yaids in 
length at the terminus of which is the principal sanctuary, 
erected on I he end of an overhanging ciifi. 

Phnom Bakheng, the capital of Yasovarman 1, is situated 
just outside the later capital of Angkor Thom, It is a 
Shaivitc temple, dedicated to the phallus. Built on a hill, it 
is reached by stairs on four sides, of which few traces remain. 
The temple itself is a scries of five mounting terraces, each 
ornamented w'ilh little towers, one hundred in all, geometri¬ 
cally disposed and cleverly directing the eye ever upward. 
Plump lions sit open-mouthed, guarding the stairways. From 
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a sfied of lin and glass. A sleep wooden ladder built in 1927 
leads to ibc top of ihc rock. We make the rickety ascent 
and find ourselves in the presence of a gigantic reclining 
Vishnu. The figure sleeps on his left side. His toes are as 
large as ninepins; his eyes have been fitted with glass; his 
navel is luminous and reflects the light^—it is also of glflijs. 
Tlic whole image has been garishly gilded. Narrow banners 
wiih inscriptions in Chinese hang along a wire stretched 
near his face; joss-sticks send sinuous lines of smoke lo the 
tin roof which splay out in varied forms. It cannot hear 
prolonged contemplation. 

We descend the wooden slaLrcase a fid touch earth with 
retief. Not far away is an impression of Vishnu's foot chcc* 
kcrod with symbolical lines and mystic signs^ in some of 
which tiny lamps are set. A do^cn village girls in diaphanous 
blouses are digging the earth at the base of the Vishnu rock- 
We watch them as they transplant the pink lilies, that grow 
wild in I he ncSghbourhixid^ in neat rows along the path 
leading lo the stone hump where the gilt Vishnu with his 
crude cmbelUshmenis lies under bis cheap tin shed. 

How much better, we cannot help thinking, to have left 
him alone up there as he was. carved in rock, without tho 
ochre cosmetic and tl>e calico streamers^ without the tin roof 
and the wooden ladder and. though exposed to the wind and 
the rain, serene, solitary and unapproachable. Even with 
the best intentions the garnishing of the sacrosanct can some^ 
times be a horriFying thing. 

Phnom Bakheng 

Yasovarman I 1889*90!) finatly abandoned the ancient 
capital of HatiharaLaya for the new she of Angkor. Around 
the temple of Phnom Bakheng, which he constructedi he built 
his cupilat of Ya^odharapura, ten miles square, diverting 
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and straightening the Siem Reap river io allow the canslnic- 
lion of ilie eastern walls, surrounded it with an immense 
moat, and within the city precincts buUt more than B{30 arti¬ 
ficial water-ponds. ILast of the capital he sanlc the great 
basin of the Eastern Baniy^ five and a half miks long amJ 
almost one ond a half miles wide. He raised the shrines of 
Phniim Krom, Lolel and Phnom Bok. and crowned nearly 
every hill in I he vicinity of his capital with a temple.* To 
him aro abo attributed a number of bridges and n^ds. 
Over the Spean Praplo river there is a viaduct of late rite, 
two hundmJ feet Jong, fifty feet wide, and having twenty 
one arches, h ift flaiiked on either side by a parapet formed 
by the bexly of a snake whose seven-head ed hood is upreared 
ut the entrance of the bridge. This ntsg^ parapet m hence- 
forth to liatini Khmer buildings und we shall meet it again 
and ag^in in Angkor and its environs. 

Also started during his reign was the construction of one 
of the most remarkable Khmer sanctuaries* which took more 
than two centuries to complete. Ihc lemple of Pr^h Vihear, 
raised on an inaccessible spur of the Daiigrek mountains yboni 
eighty miles north of Angkor- It is laid out in successive 
courts connected by a cause way more than 860 yards in 
length at the terminus of which is the principal sanctuary^ 
erected on the end of an overhanging cliff. 

Phnom Bakheng, the capital of Yasovarman I* 5s situated 
just outside ihe later capital of Angkor Thom. It is u 
Sbaivite tempict dedicated to the phallus. Buill <^n a hill, it 
is reached by stairs on four sidcs^ of which few traces remain. 
The temple itself is a serieiv of five mouniiitg terraces, each 
ornamented with little towers, one hundred in all, gcomeiri- 
cally disposed and cleverly direcUng the eye ever upward. 
Plump lions sit open-mouthed, guarding the stairways. From 
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the topmost terrace one can see for miles around, temples 
and shrines, buried in the jungle beneath an immense area of 
thick vegetation. 

Except for a period of twenty-five years, Angkor remained 
the capital city of the Khmers for five centuries. In this 
early city of Yasodharapura, now defined by a few mounds 
and derelict landmarks, we find the germinal idea of the 
later Khmer metropolis: the square plan, the main temple 
occupying an elevated position in the exact centre of the 
town; the wide moat and high circumambient walls, pierced 
by four gates; the town planned in straight lines and rec¬ 
tangles; the roads, except for a circuit around the centrally- 
placed temple, directly connecting the opposite gates, and 
thus dividing the town into four administrative quarters. It 
was a picturesque and practical plan and was a credit to the 
creative imagination of the Khmer architects. 

There is an abundance of inscriptions covering the reign 
of Yasovarman I—greater than that of any other Khmer 
monarch—and in all of them flattery is rampant. “ In all 
the sciences and sports, in all the arts, writings and lang¬ 
uages, in dancing and in singing he was supreme. He pro¬ 
tected the earth. He caused the Creator to wonder why 
He had made a rival by creating so mighty a king. At the 
sight of this great monarch, whose brilliance was difficult to 
support, his enemies bowed their heads saying, * It is the 
sun 

In spite of the laudation of this “ unique bundle of virtues 
whose power was fatal to his enemies/' it is not known that 
he waged a single victorious war. The legend that he con¬ 
quered Champa is without foundation. It is not the only 
legend concerning him that research has disproved. Others 
were that he became a leper and retired from the capital. 
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an<i (hat because pf his alTliciiPd no other king look his 
name. Thu iradition of his lepnwy 5s not esiablishcU, and 
modem invesiigaioni have brought to light the existence of 
a -second Yasovarman. 

But as a man of peace, tolerant of all religions, as a 
lover of beauty and the creator ol some of the finest of early 
Khmer maslerpicoes, he deserves to rank with the greatest 
of the Khmer kings. 

The period between 920 and 967 was one of minor build¬ 
ing activity! Prasal Kravaii (9211. Balcsei Chamkrong (947). 
the Koh Kcr group (931-950) about 100 miles north of 
Angkon Prasat Bantcay Pir Chan (937); the Eastern Mebon 
(9S2): Leak Ncang (960); Pre Rup (96IL The name of the 
last temple signifies " the turning of the corpse " and was 
probably associated with cremaiion rites. A stone trough at 
the foot of the eastern stairway is said to have been the 
place of burning. 

How do the students of religion accoufil for the ncgleei 
of Brahma, the central deity of the Hindu trinity, who should 
legitimately be given the foremost place in Hindu worship? 
In India tliere is only one important letnplc dedicated to 
Brahma, at Pushkar. and in Cambodia alsi> only one. Pnisai 
Banteay Pir Chan.' 

Prasat Kravan Is well worth a visit, though after having 

had a surfeit of dibpidated brick sanctuaries on ih« Petit 

and Grand Circuits it is easy to pass by this mined quintette 
of shrines as if it were just another derelict sanctuary, if 
anything more derelict than the usual run of shrines around 
Angkor. But the central pravat has panels of exquisite bas- 
reliefs which are worth seeing if the sun is overhead to illu¬ 
minate the dark interior. Then the west wall lights up a fine 
Vishnu slanding below an enoniniij.s laatd. and ranguti 
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around ktoi in extended rows are worshippers, both male and 
female, kuids folded in adoration. 

llie Citadel of ifae Women 

The temple of Banieay Srei (967). ” the Cttndel of the 
Women," is situated north-eisl of Angkor. To get to it 
you have to motor through more than iwcnty miles of 
difficult country. Your car slops in the middle of a jungle 
that is practically impenetrable in the rains. The lasi lap 
of your trip is a .walk of about half a mile through 
dense forest in which the spo*ir of the wild elephant on your 
track is a common sight. 

There h a small clearing, a ruined wall, a low doorway 
in pink stone. You step over a scries of raised thresholds, 
and across antechambers open to the sky. Here is a little 
unadorned lintel; there, a decapitated column, pink and 
ban:; a small carved chip of sandstone with a coating of 
while lichen. More thresholdBt you bend to cross them to 
avoid the lintels, they are so low. 

You arc suddenly in the midst of three shrines, cncloscti 
within 3 high wall that elTcclively screens them from the sur¬ 
rounding jungle. Those who have seen Banieay Srei migjit 
regard it as the end of their pilgrimage to Angkor, As 
BrudHck, seldom sentimental, who writes. “ The piciure I 
possess within myself of Banleay Sroi is among the few 1 
hope 1 shail carry, undlmmed with me into the shades."' 

liantcay Srei. known as Ishvarapura. was built by Rajcn- 
dravarman II (944-963), “ whose toe-nails shone like the 
diadems of rival kings,"* and complclod his son Jays* 
varman V (969-1001). "whose lion roar made hostile 
monarchs flee to the depths of the forest.”'' These encom- 
iumii. so ludicrous today, expressed a commendable esteem 
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for ihe king, Tht lemple erected by their dcviuLon is not only 
ihc best of the early Khmer monuments, but one of the finest 

struclurcs in all C^mbtxlia. 

The sculptors and ; 4 rchitects who fashioned Batiit^fly Srei 
are undoublcdly among the world’s beat. No words can do 
justice to the beauty of this jewel of the jungle. No picture 
can hope to recapture the grace of the exquisite structures, 
or adequately convey the impression one rcocives on first 
coming into contact with this masterpiece in pink stone. The 
Moghuls were reputed to build like giaiiU and finish like 
jewellers. Ihe Khmers too built like gianu-th« largest 
buildings ever raised by man. Banleay Chhtnar and Angkor 
Vat. were their handiwork—and here in isolated and aban¬ 
doned Bantcay Srei we sec how they too could finish like 
jcwellera. There is nothing gigantic about the shrines, but 
each one is a gem, bright and colourful in the sunlight, dean 
and delicately carved, with incredible precision and crispness. 

In comparison Angkor Vat is cyclo^an. It overwhelms 
you. It subdues the imagination with its immensity. In 
presence you can only stand and stare. But it remains an 
empty shell; a hulk of lichen-covered greyness. Inside, its 
long corridors arc empty; the Vbhnus and Buddhas who cast 
ihdr dismal shadows on the worn are museum pi^'W. 

standing there by virtue of their sire, and liy the grace of the 
Ecole Frani'aise d'Ejiirinie-Orienh 

But Bantcay Srei somehow gives the illusion of a iivmg 
uikI only temporarily descried shrine The Hanumans and 
the bird-headed dvarupalas who sit guarding the doorways 
arc petrified substitutes of creatures who must soon return. 
You raise your eyes to the decorated lintels and sec 
fully carved reliefs showing the heat and struggle of the o 
battles of Sugriva. Hanutnan and Rama apinst Ravana an 
his hosts. All over Hut pediments there is evidence of life 
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and activity, and the stone on which the living scene is carved 
is pink and fresh and beautiful and bright. There are a 
number of apsaras. so exquisite and graceful that you cease 
to wonder why the gods stopped to see them dancing. And 
each of them has a smile, the Angkor Smile, benign, gentle, 
seductive«... 

We are not left to contemplate this vision for long, Thcie 
is a sadden surge of visitors. A wave of timrists equipped as 
we are with guidc-boolcs and cameras, and full of chatterwag 
and recently acquired knowledge. And we realise suddenly 
and sadly that like Angkor Vat this too Is an empty shell, 
and that this hallowed place of one-time abundant worship 
where the gods of old were adored for centuries, is not really 
any more alive, and that its deceptive nvovement is only a 
tempomry vision. The illusion in our day must always 
finally vanish with the sound of tourists, some such as we 
contributing, with the sight of the jeep hy which we triivelled, 
and the modem comforts of (he Grand liolcl where we must 
now return. 

Suryavarman I 

About three decades after the completion of Banteay SreL 
the Buddhist Suryavarman I (1002-I049>. nn usurper from 
Ligor. which is now Siamese Malaya, became master of the 
region around the Great Lake and the lower Mekong and 
Menam valleys. 

The two greatest Khmer kings. Suryavarman I and Jaya- 
varman VTl were both Buddhism. Roth successfully con¬ 
tended against their enemies, within the realm and without. 
Suryavarman's succes.sor, even though he was a Shaivite, 
suffered a popular rebellion for his predecessor's adherence 
to Buddhism,* 

* Jixsi |K 175. 
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SuryavarmHn amiesctl Lavo, the Moo-Indian stale of 
DvaravatJ Jytng on I he Mcnnin pltiin, later to grow into the 
Thai kingdom. He also started h war against Champa an¬ 
other Indiunised stale lying between his eastern borders and 
the sea. Champa was, in fact, always at war, with Funan. 
Chenia, Kambuja and (be Chinese, ft continued its bellicose 
career until the 15th century when, shrunken in siw, its man¬ 
power depleted, after one final hitler struggle with Annam, 
it disappeared from history. Today only a few Moham¬ 
medans who both worship Allah and revere the ItKal tribal 
deities, claim descent from the once formidable Chains, 

The wars with tlie western Thai Kingdom and the easicm 
Champa state were to have disastrous consequences for the 
Khmcm, for it was these two vengeful principalities who 
were rinally to destroy their empire. 

That calamity, however, was still two centuries away, and 
wa.s not even beginning to disturb the peace of Suryavarman 1. 
In fact, he records on the eastern gateway of his capital the 
iKith of allegiance made to him hy nearly four thousand kings, 
princes, uml olTicials. '* in the presence of the sacmd tire and 
the holy iewcl Tlie oath ends with the terrible maledic¬ 
tion ; " If wo conceal ourselves to avoid keeping this oath 
strictly, may we be reborn in the thirty-second hell as long 
as the sun and moon shall last".’ 

Suryavamian’s capital was first at Prah Khan of Kompong 
Sval (not to be confused with the later Prah Khan of Angkor) 
and was subsequently shifted to Angkor. In many of his 
butWings he introduced the practice of gilding the temple 
towers and domes, which was then curmnL in the Mon king¬ 
doms of Thaton and Pegu, The most notable of his works 
were Ta Keo (in part), the North and South Klcangs for the 
accommodalitm of visiting ofilcials and viceroys, the palace 
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of Phimeanakas in Angkor Thom and the sanctuary of Phnom 
Chisor. He added new features to the temple of Prah Vihear, 
and also erected on a site rivalling Prah Vihear in majesty 
and picturesqueness, the superb temple of Vat Phu. 

Before Angkor Vat was erected the successors of Surya- 
varman had built the Baphuon, having towers 150 feet high 
crowned with copper and containing what must have been 
the finest reliefs in Angkor, now destroyed, and also the 
western Mebon, Beng Mealea or “ Lotus Pond ” one of the 
largest of Khmer temples and in many ways the forerunner 
of Angkor Vat. Then there were Prah Palilay, Prah Pithu, 
Chau Say Tevoda, Banteay Samre, Thommanon .... 

We do not know the real names of most of the Khmer 
monuments, and there is no authority for many of the modem 
names given to them. In most instances arbitrary and 
fantastic titles have been bestowed on the sanctuaries, based 
on vague traditions or fanciful associations. The titles are, 
nevertheless, Cambodian and somehow apt. In the Mekong 
valley Phnom Krom, Sambor Prei Kuk. Baksei Chamkrong, 
all sound more appropriate and less incongruous than Indra- 
pura, Mahendraparvata and the rest. It is odd to have the 
local colour and not the local name. 
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Angkor Vat 

The builder of Angkor Vat, Suryavarman II (1112-1150) 
snatched the throne from two contending princes, and had 
himself annointed in a lavish ceremony, the magnitude of 
which had never been seen before. The king gave rich 
presents and made bountiful offerings: palanquins, fans, 
crowns, buckles, pendants, bracelets, rings, utensils, CMrnaments 
decorated with precious stones, lands, slaves and livestock. 

Suryavarman II was a warlike king, and many campaigns, 
mostly disastrous, were undertaken by him. He was unsuc¬ 
cessful against the Annamese, being twice defeated by them. 
A decade after his last battle with the Annamese he attacked 
Champa. Although he captured and sacked the capital his 
troops were finally overcome and annihilated. In spite of 
his pretentions he is hardly worthy of note as a warrior who 
spread the glory of the Khmer arms. But his name is chiefly 
remembered because he built that marvel of architecture, the 
Brahmanical temple of Angkor Vat, which is the chief glory 
of Cambodia and one of the most remarkable edifices in the 
world. It was completed after his death, just before the 
erection of the great Notre Dame Cathedral of Paris was 
Started in Europe, 

As we first saw Angkor Vat we felt it was part of history 
and mythology, like the Parthenon, Karnac, Ajanta and Perse- 
polis. A few worshippers still burned joss-sticks before the 
deities, and the short-cropped women silently and unobtru¬ 
sively offered their thick black hair to the sacred images. 
More commonly, worship is performed by the general 
populace in the modern Siamese-style temples with their 
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tumed-up gables, cave-linials and goruda-pillars, leaving the 
ancient sanctuaries to the tourists and the bats. 

If one is visiting the site of a historic ruin it is best not 
to select a festive occasion for such a visit. Pomp and pagean¬ 
try, colour and brilliance, the parade of princes and priests— 
one can conjure them all up in the mind's eye amid the ruined 
temples. But the prosaic bustle and hubbub of the tawdry 
present are hardly calculated to assist in the proper appre¬ 
ciation of the historic past. The Khmer ruins, it seemed to 
us, needed only the backdrop of the silent jungle. 

When we re-visited Angkor Vat it was the Choi Chhnam, 
the Return of the Season, the Cambodian New Year, April 
13th—14th. From far and near, from the Great Lake and 
the Kulen HiUs, and the forests around distant Khvao and 
Kosder, the men and women converged on Siem Reap, the 
modern village six miles south of Angkor. Those who could 
afford the time and money even ventured from Phnom Penh 
and Battambang. Route Coloniale No. 56 leading from Siem 
Reap to Angkor was heavy with traffic. Buses, jeeps, pedi- 
cabs and buffalocarts conveyed men and women in gaily 
coloured sampots and monks in gamboge robes to the temples 
around Angkor. The entrance to Angkor Vat was mono¬ 
polised by buxom Cambodian peasant women who piled their 
yams, peanuts, bananas and melons near the naga balustrade. 
Inside the shaded courtyards and corridors of the temple 
enterprising speculators, taking advantage of the prevailing 
atmosphere of gaiety and recklessness, spread their little 
checkered mats and rattled boxes of dice, while they intoned 
a litany to the gamblers both male and female, to try their 
luck on this most auspicious day. 

Authorities have not quite decided whether Angkoi Vat 
was meant to be a temple, a palace, a tomb or a mausoleum. 
One savant more romantic than the rest even suggests it might 
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have been a harem, designed to accommodate the ravishing 
beauties of the Khmer royal household.' Whatever it be. 
it was built on a grand scale. Local tradition has it that it 
was raised by the gods. It is indeed a fitting attribution, for 
this Khmer cathedral is a truly tremendous piece of work, 
being one of the largest structures ever erected. Within 
its area it could contain all the monuments of the whole of 
Ancient Greece.* 

It was built in the middle of the 12th century and was 
dedicated to Vishnu, though later re-dedicated to Buddha by 
Jayavarman VII, and is made of a hard close-grained sand¬ 
stone of dark-grey, on a foundation of huge blocks of laterite. 

There is a moat around the temple. It is no little trench 
of water such as the Rajputs dug around their fortifications, 
or such as encircled the castles of mediaeval Europe, which 
a picturesque drawbridge could span. This moat is virtually 
a lake, artificially made, 700 feet broad and measuring over 
three miles around. Not so many years ago hydroplanes 
landed passengers from Saigon and Bangkok on its smooth 
surface,* before they moved over to the Western Baray.* 
Today naked Cambodian boys wade in with their buffaloes 
and splash about in those patches of water which are not 
choked with hyacinths and lotuses. 

A majestic stone causeway bridges the moat. You pro¬ 
menade upon its paved surface as though strolling along the 
king’s highway. It is thirty-six feet wide. Large enough 
for a cavalcade of elephants six abreast to march upon when 
a special occasion calls for such a pageant: the marriage of 
the king’s son, the Washing of the Deities, or a victory over 
the tiresome Chams. 

It is an exotic walk. On either side are to be seen the 
remains of a low balustrade fanning out at intervals into 

‘ xxii p. 202. Mxxiii p. 228. *ii p. 87. *xxiv p. 122. 
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the uprearing hood of a seven-headed naga. The Khmers 
delighted in embellishing the approaches to their temples by 
preparatory avenues of serpents, griffins, gods and demons. 

Half-way across the causeway a lofty storied portico con¬ 
fronts you, its broken tower resembling the bridge of an 
ocean liner. Your first glimpse of Angkor Vat from the outer 
entrance consists of the tops of two serrated towers in the 
disance rising above this obstructing portico. It is a cal¬ 
culated obstruction. A series of such impediments keeps up 
the suspense of your pilgrimage to the inner sanctuary. One 
gradually absorbs the atmosphere of devotion and awe until 
the final unveiling. The walk to the holy of holies is a slow 
unfolding of an architectural mystery, and all the avenues, 
porticos, galleries and antechambers compel an ambulatory 
ritual on the visiting pilgrim until he reaches the central cella. 

The sloping “ corrugated ” sandstone roofs of the porticos 
seen in so many of the temples ate reminiscent of an earlier 
wooden or terracotta era. You mount the short flight of 
worn steps. Within, to left and right, arc grey arcaded gal¬ 
leries and vaulted passages. Light and air are admitted 
through windows barred with delicately-turned stone uprights 
set close togeher, each upright ringed at near intervals with 
round mouldings, derived it seems from the bamboo bars of 
early Cambodian windows. 

As you enter each enclosed and vaulted intersection of these 
long corridors your nostrils are assailed by an acrid odour 
that is both horribly stale and yet alive and overpowering. 
It is almost, but not quite, the smell of an unwashed urinal. 
You finally identify it by a sudden shrill squeak and the slow 
flapping of webbed wings. You have disturbed a few of the 
thousands of bats that infest every ruin in Angkor. If any¬ 
thing, this alone could be a measure of how deserted the ruins 
are, and how near they border to the realm of the primordial. 
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The smell lingers about you even when you have left the 
ruins, even when you have left Angkor, For days after, you 
get a sudden reminiscent whiff of those bats. 

You pass out into the open again. Before you lies another 
long expanse of causeway, terminating in a cruciform terrace 
which marked the place where the Khmer kings paused to 
distribute alms and make a final and prayerful gesture of 
beneficence before entering the hallowed precincts of the 
temple proper.* Facing the terrace is a huge stone platform, 
and from the centre of this platform the main body of the 
temple gathers itself to rear upwards into an immense 
towering mass. 

Angkor Vat is geometrical, uncomplex and orderly. It 
consists of a series of concentred rectangular terraces, the 
largest being the lowest, the others rising level after level in 
three diminishing stages to the summit There is a tower at 
each angle of the two upper terraces and one in the centre, 
making nine in all, though only five stand out. 

The towers of Angkor Vat have been likened in shape 
sometimes to pine-cones, sometimes to lotus-buds, sometimes 
to helmets; the French poet Paul Claudel saw in them nothing 
but five stone pineapples. There are no spaces for letting in 
the light so that from within they are but wells of empty 
blackness. From outside it is seen that they have been built 
in a series of up to nine diminishing zones, each consisting 
of distinct flat horizontal mouldings with upright motifs 
around the outer edge. They are graceful, aspiring, vibrant. 
The central pinnacle, which soars over 200 feet above the 
level of the ground, is built directly over the celld, which 
housed the deity. 

From the moment you step on to the causeway you are 
drawn irresistably and inevitably towards this central cella. 


1 xxii p, 184. 
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The long vistas are periodically interrupted by the monumen¬ 
tal portico, endless stretches of pillared corridors, lofty cham¬ 
bered passages, pools for ceremonial ablutions and the wor¬ 
ship of the sacred serpent, galleries containing the stone 
apsaras and standing Vishnus. Ail these, however, are 
secondary appurtenances; they can bear inspection later. You 
walk always in a direct line, as the builders planned you 
should, always mounting one series after another of high 
worn steps, rising from terrace to terrace until you reach the 
last flight, which is a veritable Jacob’s Ladder, of thirty-five 
steps of incredible steepness. Throughout the pilgrimage, from 
the outer moat to the final flight of this perilous staircase, the 
eye is ever drawn upward from the rising stories and the 
mounting towers to the central dome serrated against the 
sky. 

And what wondrous marvel lay within this central cella, 
beneath the central dome, this sanctum sanctorum around 
which the whole of Angkor Vat was supposed to have been 
built? Legend relates that it contained an image of Vishnu 
carved in precious stone. The last Khmer king who struggled 
in vain against the victorious Thais had himself immured in 
this chamber, refusing, like Sarakos of Assyria, to fall into 
the hands of the enemy. The conquerors did not desecrate 
the sanctuary for fear of divine reprisals, but when the French 
came they broke down the wall. They found no jewelled idol, 
no royal skeleton. Only a damp, empty chamber, that still 
keeps its secret. 

Let the apparent simplicity of the design of Angkor Vat 
deceive no one, for it has few equals in the whole domain of 
architecture, for harmony, for majesty and for measured 
movement. It is on an immense scale. But it is more than 
just that. Its details are wonderfully coordinated and each 
constituent part harmoniously resolved. Its faults have been 
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pointed out, its technical deficiencies noted. The use of the 
keystone was unknown—hence, like the Greeks, the Khmers 
were ignorant of the arch; the Khmer vault was built by laying 
overlapping stones from adjacent imposts, each stone placed 
a little further towards the middle than the one beneath; 
the topmost stone being not a keystone but a covering. Then, 
they shaped their laterite blocks as though they were beams 
and boards, never able to shake off the memory of their 
ancestral huts of log foundations, adobe walls, and terracotta 
tiles. But. whatever their shortcomings, even its severest 
critics concede that it takes its place among the architectural 
masterpieces of the world. 

The Bas-reliefs 

The galleries of Angkor Vat contain its finest treasures. 
There are over two miles of these vaulted corridors, and two 
thousand square yards of their surface are covered with carv¬ 
ings executed in very low relief, which for sensitivity and 
refinement of sesthetic feeling are worthy to be classed with 
the finest bas-reliefs of Egypt, Assyria and Greece. Around 
some of the panels are intricate patterns both floral and geo¬ 
metrical; fantastic lines and arabesques, carved so delicately 
that one feels a veil of lace has been drawn over the stone; 
it is tapestry rather than relief on hard rock. Among the bas- 
reliefs we find scenes from the two great Indian Epics, inci¬ 
dents famous in Hindu myth, and representations from the 
life and times of His August Majesty King Paramavishnuloka. 
which was the “ glory ” name of Suryavarman II who built 
the temple. 

We see Rama and his faithful ally, the monkey general 
Hanuman, and also the mighty Ravana who abducted Sita. 
Hanuman’s hosts are armed with stones and branches of trees, 
the allies of the giant Ravana have more “ civilised ” weapons. 
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swords, spears, clubs and pikes. Ravana himself is repre¬ 
sented with ten heads and twenty arms to show his wisdom 
and his might; hts chariot is artistically decorated. It is an old 
tradition, even in India, that Ravana was a mighty monarch 
and that his empire knew more luxury, wealth and power 
than Rama's capital of Ayodhya. 

We aLso see the battle of ICurukshelra, that final satiguiiury 
contest between blood relatives that saw the end of two 
ancient Indian dynasties. As we approach the stonii centre 
of the light we find a ghastly slaughter being carried 
on in a veritable hodge-podge of arms and legs, heads and 
bodies. Among the Pandavas we see Arjuna. hero of the 
Mahabharalu, if the Epic can be said to have a hero, as 
he stands in his chariot, driven by a four-armed Krislina. 

All the chief gods of Hiiklu mythology arc here. Indni 
on his elephant; Kubcni on the shoulders of a ytiksher. 
Yama in his hull-drawn chariot; bury a with his celestial halo; 
Shiva armed with bow and arrow: Brahma on the sacred 
goose; Varuna on a rtaita; there is a fight between Vishnu 
shown mounted on Quruda and the demon hosts riding on 
chariots drawn by monsters; Krishna bauling with a demon. 
We see also vivid scenes from the Last Judgment. The 
multi-armed god of the dead, Yama. on his bull, deciding 
the fate of the individual. Not far off are his scribes who 
like faithful amanuenses take down the dread verdicts be 
delivers; three garudas guard the exits so that none might 
escape. Hell is a place of excruciating torment and torture, 
of burnings and beheadings, and castings alive to dogs and 
vultures. It Is lo be noted that the pleasures of the blest 
are not proportionately plea.surable. 

One of the finest series of these reliefs shows the Churning 
of the Ocean, in which the gods and demons participate 
in a common venture to obtain the elixir of life, using as a 
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I' pcsitc the moutilain Mantlara. as a rope the world-serpent 
Vasuki, and as u pivot the god Vishnu in his incarnation as 
Kurma, the tortoise. We see Vishnu both a» Kurina and 
as himself, poised above the tortoise, his face lumtid to the 
gods, directing operations. As the churning proceeds the 
whole sea fills with the denizens of the waters, monstrous 
fish, crocodiles, giant rays, manatees, and many other lesser 
inhabitants iif the deep in ordered agitation; tlien graceful 
female forms emerge, culminaiing in Lakshmi. goddess of 
beauty and wealth. Only then does the elixir i*f life gush 
forth, which is the whole purpose of all this exerlion, divine 
and demoniacal. The Churning of Ihe Ocean is one of ilie 
most puttling mylhicul symbolisaiions produced by the 
Indian miml. No satisfactory explanation of its significance 
has yet been given. 

Then there are the bas-reliefs depicting the life and times 
of the Khmers as they lived and moved during the time of 
Suryavarman 11. We see the grand review of the Khmer 
army by the monarch, the size of his fieurc indicating his 
importance, the king being represented laig^cr. it still bears 
traces of gold; above his head is held the royal umbrella, 
fifteen tiers high. There is a long procession of warriors 
on the march, wearing plumed helmets and armed with 
spears and shields; there are elephants, horses and chariots, 
and soldiers, among them Thai mercenaries, with bows and 

I arrows and spears- The chief priest is shown being carried 
in slate, others bear a portable altar containing the sacred 
fire; then a procession of priests wearing top-knols, chanting 
the sacred verses. There are the royal orchestra, the court 
iesiers. the buffoons; and a bevy of beautiful princesses, 
graceful as palms, on their way to the forest; a pageant of 
court ladies on palanquins beautifully ornament^. 

5*^ And. of course, there are the apsaras or celestial dancers 
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and the dtvatas or female deities, shown in frenzied and 
faniastie movements, or languorously posed in attitudes of 
abandoned ease. They are one with all those exquisite 
carved figures, human and divine, that adorn the pilasim 
and the walls, from the outer facade to the cloistered court¬ 
yards of the temple. 

They are imbued with a spirit of restrained joy; in them 
we see at its best the celebrated Angkor Smile, distant and 
dreaming, or touched with a warm and sensual femininity. Full 
of charm, they arc shown sometimes standing in languid 
repose, alluring as heavenly dancers should be; sometimes 
walking, sometimes dancing, singly or in groups, amu 
affectionately intertwined, a finger pointing gracefully, the 
hand holding a flower, or fixed in a conventional dance 
pose. 

Their hair is plaited and rolled up into a neat chignon 
over their heads in the shape of a cone; some have ornate 
tiaras, others wear great hcud-drcsscs of fantastic design, 
sprouting from their crowns like vegetation. Jewels adore 
their ears, n«:ks, wrists, waists, ankles; delicately<arvcd 
jewels, they might be the work of goldsmiths, so precise are 
the smallest details. 

They arc clothed only from the waist down, in dress of 
wide variety; a full dining skirt showing off the contours 
of the delicately-moulded limbs; many varieties of the sanxpot 
with borders of lace; or just a slender slip of apron hanging 
down from the jewelled waistband, the outline of one curved 
hip fully revealed to view. 

Those that are within reach have thousands of hands pass 
over them yearly. A Buddhist monk who walks ahead of us 
pauses near a dancer and holds a round breast in his hand a 
moment, gently squeezes the stone nipple and passes on, A 
French soldier does likewise. Countless hands which find 
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• the rounded forms irresistible have maile ilie breasts shine 
^ like polished bronze. 

Notable among the accessories of Angkor Vat arc I he 
vaulted buildings that lie in the spacious park- They have 
been called, on slender evidence, libraries Chou Ta-ktian 
speaks of several books written by the scribes of Angkor. 
Not a scrap of this literature remains. We cannot help but 
feel that those perished tomes would be able to add little 
to the vast chronicle of the bas-reliefs that arc the chief glory 
of Angkor Vat. 

* Camboditui Dance 

The transition frt:"!! the stone dancer to the living dance 
is one that must be made, if possible against the background 
of the Khmer ruins. An evening’s entertainment was arranged 
and wc saw a dance that everyone assured us was genuine 
Khmer, but which more reliable authorities tell us is. alas, 
the modem Cambodian version of the Siamese interpretation 
of what migh! have been the Khmer dance. The true Khmer 
dance is lost forever.' 

What we see is interesting enough. The orehesira squats 
in two rtJws on the ground. It consists of twin drums and a 
doubIC'hcaded drum which palter out a q^ncoiatcd back¬ 
ground of highly involved rhythm that sewn begins to beat 
its pattern on Uic listener’s brain; there are bamboo xylo¬ 
phones shaped like liiUe canoes upon which a tiny tinkling 
' cadence of liquid sound is beaten with hammers of wood; 

there is a circle of bells breaking in upon the music with its 
own jingle; there is a stringed instrument like the Indian 
sitaf pitched to a high plaintive key, and a flute which drones 
out a slow monotony of serpentining notes. 

The sounds do not blend. There is no unified merging of 


' XXiv p. 136. 
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noics; then: arc no chords; only a succession of muskal 
sounds, entirely linear and without harmony. Like Chinese 
music, and Siamese, from which it hu$ recently borrowed 
much. Cambodian music uses the pentatonic scale. It is 
fragile, primitive, nostalgic, it is not loud music; it is not 
sbrllL Heard in the evening quiet amid the ruins it hos a 
weird appeal urnl gives hint of llie mystery of Angkor, evoca* 
live and pathetic, like the echo of a cry heard in a wilder¬ 
ness. 

The dance itself is slow-moving and graceful. It does not 
feature any acrobtaltc leaps nor does the eye have to follow 
swift movements. The gestures arc stylised, hicrulic and 
intricate. To those who do not knew the ritual cipher many 
symbols must remain mcaninglesa. But there is a strange 
beauty in the complex pattern of each languorous movement. 
It is an enchanting, ethereal thing. Something eerie about it 
too. Remote and reminiscent of some prehistoric ritual of 
sorceiy. The sudden set of the cryptic pose, head oddly poised, 
fingers bent incredibly back, knees Hexed. legs apart.,. and 
then the slow-moving rcadjustmenL t(} another fixed pose, 
h is a Surrealistic fircam made flesh, to which the drone and 
tinkle of the orchestra form a fllting incantation, unearthing 
memories of what might be our buried life. 

The dancer pauses, immovably balanced on feet that seem 
oddly placed, head set as though listening. Then with a 
sudden twitch begins a gentle undulation of shoulders and 
arms and lingers in leisurely and rhythmic motion, graceful, 
plastic, like the naga come alive or Ihe swaying bnmehes of 
thb palms that gently stir above our heads. The bracelets 
jangle faintly. The face remains motionless. Writes Brod- 
rick. “ It seems that the Camb^xliuns are moved to a deep 
insurgent eroticism by the slow movements of the dance.” 
He also adds, for the greater glory of the world of pink people. 
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“To u$ We&iemers the whole dantx may appear rather 
chaslc.”' 

The modern Camhudian tlancC'drama is only supcrRcially 
derived from the ancknl rituals. Ai present Cambodian 
folk-lore and only rarely episodes from the epics provide 
the story around which the drama is woven. The stories are 
as old as hoary legends recited at the dawn of history, and 
as new as today's romance. Here is one. We i»cc a lovely 
princess, surrounded by a bevy of slender handmaidens. The 
Prince enters, and romance is in full bloom. But not without 
a struggle arc man and maid to be united, for on the stage 
there now appears an ominous figure who wnds a chill through 
the audience. We are not favoured with iliis particular 
bullet. Let Helen Candcc who has seen it describe her im¬ 
pressions ; 

“ There is a hush as the Giant advances. He comes slowly, 
with measured step, but elastic, a malignant presence, puis¬ 
sant. magfictic. He throws his head quickly as though look¬ 
ing where to strike. He moves in IIashes, with cruelly present 
in every nervous movement. He stands a moment with knees 
bent outward, and heels off the ground, and defies the world- 
evil made flesh yet beautiful as a god, 

"At a lovely moment when the Prince is claiming his 
Princess, the evil one secs her. Thrills of cruel pass 
over his body. He is unimnicd with spasms of wicked triumph 
and his muscles stiffen as by repeated electric shocks. With 
no word spoken, with no auls of the theatre, this lone dancer 
in the jungle strikes deep into human emotions. He thrusts 
forward an apte arm and seizes her, possesses her. 

“ He thrills with the triumph of it and with the humiliation 
of the Prince. From that momem he dances with increased 
inspiration. Holding the captive lady with one hand be 
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places his steeled body between her find her lover, iind in u 
series of thrusts and partyings defends his stolen quarry. 
Almost the audience can see blue flames around the magnetic 
figure. For long he is victor while a huddling crowd of lesser 
princes and princesses look on confounded. 

" But we know the Prince is bound to win. After pro- 
longed attacks he draws from the King of the Giants his 
lender prey. The Giant is vanquished, yes, but he scorns 
his failure until it appears as a triumph Pride and insolence 
animate his step and bearing. Thus holding himself he hnl 
dominates the audience, then passes proudly out of sight."' 

Those who have made this dancing famous arc the litite 
Cambodian girls. Starting her training in the severe discipline 
of the royal ballet before she is eight years old. under a 
martinet matron whose ideal is perfection, the modern Cam- 
IxHlisn dnitcing-girl is a rull-fledged “ professionnl'' before 
she has passed her teens. But her perfeetton is only partly 
due to her training, for she has been conditioned for her task 
by a tradition that is old in the land of the Kbmers. and she 
is upheld by the pride of her profession. To her has been 
bequeathed from earliest limes that serious and cLa.4Hic poise 
that the We.slern ballerina acquires only rarely and after pro¬ 
longed ^ort. Something in the blood transfigures a common 
village girl with no perceptible background into a divine 
dancer, elegant, grave ami graceful, with gestures so easy and 
effortless that a queen might envy her. 

The dress and make-up of the dancers is often quite ela¬ 
borate. The face is whitened with a thin pa.ste of rice- 
powder; the lips heavily pigmented with red; the eyes enlarged 
with kaht. A wide decorative collar is worn, and elongated 
nail-sheaths, and a load of jewelled acceKu^rles, bracelets, 
waist-band, necklace, ear-rings, anklets, and the great pointed 
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crown, the mkot. Sometimes the dancer carries as much as 
six to seven pounds of metal and gems, often real gold, and 
pearls and sapphires. It is noteworthy that many uceessory 
ornaments worn by the Cambodian dancing*girl today are 
imiUitkms from Portuguese models^ 

And then there is a sampoi of lustrous sills which hangs 
from the waist. The upper part of the body is modestly 
covered with a light embroidered blouse. It is tightly drawn, 
ami flattens the bosom, leaving no suggestion of those 
shapely contours that form the most atiraciive feature of 
their stone counterparts of Angkor and its environs. For 
more eJaborutc ceremonies the dancers arc sewn into iheir 
shimmering robes some hours before the dance commences, 
bressing up the Cambodian ballerina is a long and tedious 
process. 

The bas^liefs at Angkor Thom pi>rtniy scenes from the 
dance ritual and life of the Khmer ballerinas, their make-up. 
their dress, their baths and exercise. There is one nude 
dancing-girl shown performing a sort of grand b<i«emenf. her 
leg raised high, assisted by the supporting hand of her male 
instructor. Even the old Khmers lequiresd limbering up! 

The Siamese, who copied many things from the Khmers. 
took over what they could of their dance ritual too. I'he 
ancient Khmer dance disappeared almost four centuries ago 
»nd was re-introduced only by the Siamese, wi^ Siamese 
chorus, Siamese postures and Siamese dancing-girls. What 
is called Cambodian dancing is so strongly infused with 
Siamese influences that it belongs to a new hybrid category 
taking important elements both from the Thais and from 
old remembered Cambodian folk dances. 

It is to King Siwiwaih that modem Cambodia owes its 
realignment to the past- This levendon was based on what 
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could be learnt from the bas-reliefs, and what could be used 
from the deciphered stelae. Many ornaments worn by the 
dancers are found in the Khmer bas-reliefs, some postures 
are duplicates of the Bayon carvings; the elaborate cere¬ 
monial mkot though taken from Siam was originally Khmer 
and replicas of this head-dress are frequently carved on 
Angkor walls. The renascent monarchy assembled from the 
stone illustrations as much as it could to give the Cambodian 
dance-drama an authentic relationship to the traditional past. 

The Siamese appropriated an immense quantity of cultural 
material from the Khmers, faithfully copied many (rf their 
ancient ceremonials and points of court procedure, and 
modelled their elaborate hierarchy of oflScialdom on that of 
the Khmer state.* One thing however the Siamese did not 
take over: the near-nudity and bare bosoms of the Khmer 
ballerinas. This was due both to Hinayana Buddhism as 
well as to Chinese influence, for the prudish Chinese frown 
upon the baring of the female breasts to the public gaze. 
The modem Cambodian dance has been infected with this 
prudery. The dancers are all clothed with due regard for 
the proprieties. 

The search for the modem counterpart of the stone apsara 
is a commoner pursuit in Siem Reap and Angkor than the 
travel books disclose. Those exposed limbs, so delicate and 
alluring, those rounded forms, divinely moulded: if only 
one could find their replicas today! We tell the sculptor in 
the words of the poet who preferred the living present to the 
inanimate past. 

And thafs your Venus, whence we turn 
To yonder girl that fords the born'^ 

But, alas, we soon discover that it is not only the dancers 
who are vitiated by the modern fashion of modesty. Today 
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in Angkor ainl Siem Reap we U)ok about us in vain for the 
sigfu of a Cambuiiian female not properly clothed from neck 
lo knee. We console ourselves with tlic thought that perhaps 
we shall find one a little oB the beaten track. Stem Reap, 
though merely a village, is in a way quite as cosmopolitan as 
Saigon, for there is a small but steady stream of visitors from 
all parts of the globe, just as keen as we arc for contrasting 
pictures of women, past and present, lourists anywhere will 
vulgarise the remotest village, and there arc perhaps others 
like us who have helped to bring Siem Reap to the level of a 
peep-show. 

“Of moflium height, well-shaped, in the flower of their 
youth, and admirable to con tern plate, you cannot look uiK>n 
them without love.” So rhapsodises an old text about the 
women of the land.* If a slight tendency to stubbinea docs 
not detract from shapeliness, the Cambodian woman is well- 
shaped still, and a change from the weedy Annamitc. Indeed 
Osbert Sitwell thinks the Cambodian the most beautiful race 
he has seen.* 

The Cambodian girl moves about freely, smiles easily, 
returns your gaze without that immodest fluttering and 
lowering of the eyelids that used to be the stock-in-trade of 
the man-made wom.in of virtue, East and Wwi. 

Her dress i.s the sampot. Authorities say it is from Siam.* 
Why. no one can guess. Authorities tell os all sorts of 
curiou.s things on the strength of their knowledge of the an* 
dent texLs and the historians* histories. It requires no know¬ 
ledge of mediaeval Siamese history to see plentiful evidence 
of the sampot in the bas-reliefs, which preceded Siamese 
influences by centuries. The sampot is like the Indian hmgf 
or the Malayan sarong; a length of cloth, often gaily coloured, 
tied around the waist and hanging down like a skirt. Some- 
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times h is caught up between the legs and fixed behind like 
a dknti, in the fashion of the women of Maharashtra. Both 
men and women wear the same dress; both wear it either 
like a skirl or secured between the buttocks; both crop their 
hair short and comb it back. From h distance it is often not 
so easy to distinguish man from woman, except for the plump 
gluteal shape of the female. 

Hut there is still no evidence of a display of bosom, such 
as ore secs in some parts of India. Et is all very nice 
and prim and puritanical. And for once this Iransforma* 
lion to decorum is not dvtc to the influence of Christian 
missionaries. It is Hi nay an a Buddhism that has imposed 
this restriction. 

We stroll down the banks of the Siem Reap river one warm 
evening. Tall palms whose graceful froiids wave gcnlly in 
the breeze; heavy bushes growing wildly cm the sloping banks; 
big water-wheels turning la/ily. We pause a moment to watch 
these ingenious water'Iiftlng contraptions; little sections of 
hollowed bamboo arc uttHched to the rim of the wheel, and 
as it lums the bamboo sections scoop up their fill of water 
and then empty them into a long wornlcn (rough on the bank. 
We pass a cluster of pile houses built upon stilts, reminiscent 
of Indonesia or the South Seas, and primitive humped bridges 
like a scene from a Japanese prim .... a little Chinese 

pagoda - rice mills with shafts rotated by the gentle cutrent 

of the river — groups of people bathing in the stream 
.,,, boys and men ..,, and women. 

The Cambodian woman is dextrous in changing her wei 
clothes in public. She wilt cuterge from the water, wet sampot 
clinging to her body, stretch out a graceful brown hand, 
pick up a fresh mmpot from the bank, drape it around her, 
bolding the cuds in her teeth, expertly remove the wet dress, 
using the dry one as a screen. It is over in a few seconds. 
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It is a warm, lazy evening. We continue our walk. There 
is a sudden sound of laughter. We look up. Seated on a 
projecting ledge of rock are two Cambodian girls. They 
see us and make no attempt at concealment. Here they 
are at last; naked to the waist, a la Bali, and shame¬ 
lessly sitting in the evening sunlight, proud of their youthful 
forms, two splendid specimens of Cambodian loveliness, like 
the stone apsaras come to life. 

“ Women of the village, in groups of three or more, go to 
bathe in the river. Arriving at the bank they undress and 
enter the water. Even the noble women do likewise without 
shame. They can be seen from head to foot.” So writes the 
scandalised Chinese Chou Ta-kuan, describing them at the 
end of the 13th century, adding, “ When they have leisure the 
Chinese entertain themselves by going there to see.” 

The drift of centuries and a change of race can hardly 
alter what must obviously be a common failing of the human 
male. 


Jayavarman Vll 

The monarch who comes nearest to possessing the qualities 
that are commonly associated with Rameses II of Egypt, 
Asoka the Great, Caliph Haroun al-Rashid and Louis XIV, 
was the Khmer Jayavarman VII (1182-1201). He was a 
devout Buddhist and a man of peace and had renounced the 
throne in favour of his nephew, retiring to Champa to live 
a life of solitude and meditation. During this period the 
Khmer empire suffered its most serious vicissitudes. There 
were two revolts against the reigning sovereign: the first, the 
revolt of the lower class Rahus was overcome, the second 
resulted in the death of the king and the crowning of an 
usurper. 

In 1177 the ferocious Chams raided the outposts of the 
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kingidoiD amJ pillugfid tlw counlrysidc, Thi:)i ihcn sailed up 
the TonJc Sap Ut YaMHiharapuia and burned ihc public resi¬ 
dences and many tern pics, dcsiroycd the stone sanctuaries 
and pul the usurping king to death. It was the greatest 
disaster the Khmers suffered since the attacks rmni Malaya. 

T here was a period of anarchy for live years until /ayavur- 
man, then fifty one years old, decided to return to the king¬ 
dom to restore order and save the country. 

His first task on ascending the throne was to sivcngc the 
terrible deed of his vandal enemies who had destroyed the 
ancient capital of Yasovarman f. He raised a large army and 
went forth to punish the Chants. He waged a relentless war 
against them and suffered many reverses, but at last captured 
the king and plucod on the throne of Champa a prince of 
the Kambujan line. 

His was the greatest extent of the Khmer empire, covering 
the whole eastern coast of Indochina as far noiih hs Hue. 
the area on both sides of the Mekong as far north as Vien- 
lianc. the central Siamese plain and the northern p^irt of the 
Malayan peninsula. No kingdom in the history of Indochina 
has ever covered such an extent of territory, 

Having humbled his enemies, Jayavarman VI ( returned 
to Angkor to lebuild the city, employing the labour of about 
a thini of a million men and the revenue of 13,500 villages, 
for a period of ten years.* 

Whatever he did henceforth was inspired by devotion to 
Buddhism. He made the centre of his new metropolis, not 
the Brahmanical Phnom Bakheng, bul the new Buddhist 
temple of Bayon which he constructed, With this as the 
focal point he set out upon a career of construction lhat is 
without parallel in histoiy. Atimiltedly many buildings 
attributed to him were in fact reconstnjeted shrines raised 
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by his predecessors, hut even so lie rcniHins one of the gresitcKi 
builders of al! tinu;. " He accomplished things in building," 
says Sitwell, “ of which no man before or since has ever 
dreamed."* 

Like a devoted follower of the Blessed One, he built over 
One hundred hospitals, which were served by physicians, 
assigiants and nurses, both male and female, to care for the 
ill and the aged. Nor were the ailntents of the sedentary 
monks overlooked, for among the medical provisions we find 
listed two thousand boxes containing a remedy for piles.* 
He set up the first satas or rest-houses for pilgrims, more than 
one hundred and twenty of (hem; he CDnstructed a series of 
highways and bridges. And finally, he built tempies without 
number; the Rayon, the magnificent Terraces of the Royal 
Palace, Banicay Kdei, cast of which he sank the basin of the 
beautiful ariificial Jake called Srah Srang; also his work were 
Ta Prohm, Prah Khan of Angkor, Bantcay Pret, Ta Nei, 
Suor Prat, Vat N'okor, Krol Ko, Ta Prom Kei, Neak Pcan. 
Ta Som ,,,. 

What might sound like racre names out of a Miltonic 
slanza arc most of them magniricent edifices that could vie 
with the mightiest siruciurcs ever raised by man. 

Some distance outside this complex of temples that he built 
around Bay on, within and without Angkor Thom, is the 
temple of Banteay Chhmar (Narrow Fortress), eighty miles 
north-west of Angkor in the region of Sisophon and forty 
miles from that town. Some authorities think that it was the 
funerary temple of Jayavarman Vi I whose a.<hcs rested under 
the dome of the central sanctuary.’ It is so far from the 
Khmer centre that It appears to have been forgotten by the 
Cambodians themscives. A wide area for miles around the 
temple shows evidence of an extensive and derelict metropolis, 
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It is the most inaccessible and the most ruined of alJ the 
larger Khmer sanctuaries. The temple has fifty towers and its 
bas-reliefs, exquisitely carved, are among the finest specimens 
of Khmer art. The French savant, George Grosiier, calcu¬ 
lated that if 44,000 workmen laboured for 10 hours a day 
they would have taken more than 8 years to complete the 
temple; after this was done, and since all the carving was 
executed after the walls were erected, it would have taken 
1,000 sculptors more than 20 years to complete the decora¬ 
tion. In regard to mass Banteay Chhmar is the largest temple 
in the world.* 


Slave-labour 

An ancient Chinese record referring to the Funanese says, 
“ They take by force the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
cities who do not render them homage, and make them 
slaves/’^ and some form of this system apparently prevailed 
during the imperial Khmer period, for the erection of the 
enormous temples presupposes the existence of a vast and 
well-organised slave-system. 

The stone for the construction of Angkor was quarried in 
the Kulen hills, thirty miles away. From there it was trans¬ 
ported in blocks to the building sites by road and river and 
erected under the supervision of the master-masons. These 
operations were maintained for centuries and suggest an 
immense organisation, and the efficient management of large 
resources of man-power. 

Though this evidence is incontestable, it would be wrong 
to conclude from it that the system was analogous to the 
rigorous exploitation of slaves practiced by the Egyptians, or 
that it had the dreadful character of Assyrian slavery that 
made the armies of Ashur the terror of the ancient world. 
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The Khmers knew of Kartikeya, the Hindu war-god, but this 
deity did not have anything like the importance of the Aztec 
and Inca gods of war* The Khmers took prisoners of war 
and imposed corvees on the inhabitants of the villages, but 
it was an order of slavery different from the sanguinary system 
that prevailed in Mesopotamia and Egypt* The vision of 
thousands of prisoner-slaves forced by the relentless lash to 
toil through the Cambodian summer to erect the great temples 
of the Imperial Khmers is not in keeping with the evidence 
wc have* 

From inscriptions we learn that there were hereditary 
slaves attached to the temples, and domestic slaves who be¬ 
longed to their masters: rich houses had at least a hundred 
of them, mostly aborigines, like the Lolo and Moi from the 
mountains* Though they could be dealt with arbitrarily 
they were as a rule well treated. It was a system more like 
that of ancient Rome, or mediaeval India rather than that 
of the pyramid-builders. There is no doubt that this feudal 
system caused much discontent among the people and forced 
them to neglect their fields, and that this contributed to the 
weakness of the later Khmers, led to an uprising of slaves 
and accelerated the downfall of the empire. But it was, 
nonetheless, a system under a comparatively benign dispen¬ 
sation. For superstitious if for no other reasons,” Norman 
Lewis reminds us, “ the peoples of Indochina always trod 
very gently when it came to oppression of others. The spirits 
of their ancestors had to be reckoned with*”' 

The Khmers built hospitals for their sick and salas for 
their pilgrims, and they looked after the welfare of the aged 
and inftrm* The villages attached to a hospital could be 
punished for only one crime~the infliction of suffering on 
living creatures*^ All this does not mate happily with the 
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notion that they ruthlessly employed an army of slaves, sub¬ 
jected them to torture and mutilation and cared not a whit 
for their welfare: nothing in the Khmer chronicles justifies 
this conclusion and it is time that historians abandoned it. 

Handicrafts 

There must have been a considerable number of artisans, 
wood-carvers, inlay-workers, jewellers, metal-workers, weavers 
and other miscellaneous craftsmen in the Khmer country. 
In Cambodia till recently the arts were all but extinct, A 
few artisans survived in the villages, but even among them 
the old traditions were fast vanishing. There was no market 
for their handiwork among the Cambodians, and the Siamese 
court had ceased to extend their patronage after their in¬ 
fluence over Kambuja began to wane. Only stray foreigners 
and Curious tourists bought their work. It was due to the 
labours of the Frenchman, George Groslier, that the old 
crafts were revived. As director of the Albert Sarraut 
Museum in Phnom Penh and head of the Service of Cambo¬ 
dian Arts he helped in the formation of old craftsmen’s guilds 
and fostered the ancient arts, established the old traditions 
and techniques again, giving workers pride in their handi¬ 
work and reasonable remuneration for their labour. The 
market for their products was widened, and there is at pre¬ 
sent a growing demand for Cambodian wood-work, silverware 
and silks. 

Today Cambodian silks are among the finest in the East, 
There are magnificent specimens in the Museum, but the 
sumptuous fabrics can be seen to best advantage only when 
as sampoi or bodice they are worn by the Cambodian lady 
on ceremonial occasions. Then we can truly appreciate the 
excellence of the merging colours, the shimmering irrides- 
cence of the silver-blue, the pale-gold and the voluptuous 
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shades, emerald and old-rose merging and melting one into 
the other in a rich symphony of coloured magnificence. 

Angkor Thom 

The capital of Jayavarman VII was a vast and moated 
metropolis almost eight miles around, with its high walls 
pierced by five majestic gates. It was built near the region 
made sacrosanct by the older site of Yasodharapura. Its 
name was Nagara Dham, or Great City* corrupted now to 
Angkor Thom. In its heyday a million inhabitants 
lived within its walls, soldiers and slaves, merchants, priests 
and palace attendants, artists and astronomers, the latter 
including women, foretellers of the future and prognosticators 
of eclipses, labourers and sea-captains, fisherfolk and ravish¬ 
ing princesses, all contributing to the matchless pageantry of 
the imperial city of the Khmers. A kingdom so magnificent 
its fame spread from Khotan to China, while in wealth and 
power it ranked with Ormuz and Goikonda. 

Marco Polo on his return from the capital of the Great 
Cham, Kublai Khan, paused to visit Angkor in I29L‘ Five 
years later the Mongol emperor Timur Khan (or Yuen- 
Cheng) grandson and successor of Kublai and founder of the 
Yuan dynasty* who now ruled over the destinies of the people 
of Han, sent to this Khmer capital an embassy which ar¬ 
rived in 1295 after a long odyssey by junk and sampan. A 
Chinese scholar, Chou Ta-kuan, was attached to this embassy, 
and he stayed till 1297 and recorded the chronicle of the 
Khmer people. His observation was keen, and except for 
an occasional patriotic lapse, as when he claims that Angkor 
Vat was the tomb of Lou Pan, a contemporary of Confucius 
and a patron saint of Chinese carpenters, his record is 
reliable.® It reads like the story of another world, of golden 
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pilaces, and Jewelled kin^^s, of bcuiitiful women, and a vast 
panorama of glory and magnificence unrivalled. 

The Temuea 

In the centre of Angkor Tliom is the Rayon, and north of 
the Bayon lies the great veat or plaza which served as the 
Khmer Public Square. East of the square lie the iwcive 
beautiful towers of ted laieritc whose function is unknowns 
they arc the Prasats Suor Pnti, or the Towers of the Rope 
Dancers, and were thought to provide the pinnacles to which 
the ropes of the troupe of Royal Acrobats wens attached. 
Others hold the view that they were used by high officials 
for vritnessing the games and other functions that look place 
in the square. Chou Ta-kuan says tiiat they ht»u$cd the Jiti- 
gams of any trial whose outcome was left to *' cetcstial judg-* 
ment.” The opposing panics were placed in opposite towers, 
and in a Pew days the guilty one would develop ulcers, rash, 
carbuncles, catarrah. fewer.,. 

In the Public Square were lo be seen the pamde and page¬ 
antry that formed so important a pari in the Khmer scheme of 
life. The king reviewed his troops and witnessed the pro- 
ce&sions from a point of vantage on the beautiful terraces 
that aligned the eastern face of bis palace. Seated here 
be watched the cavalcade of hi.<t conquering generals as they 
passed down the avenue from the Gate of Victory. 

The Terraces, which were the termini of a long avenue 
leading from the eastcni wall of the city, are composed of a 
platform about fifteen feci high running northwards and 
fronting the Baphuon and the Phimeanakas, for a length 
of over one thousand feet. brtAcn by five stairways. 

A naga balustrade tops the edge of the terraces and heroic 
friezes In medium relief decorate the outer walls. 'Ihey 
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con^t of elcpli^nu sho^n ai an e^i^phani liunt Uhc 

EldphunE Terraof a row of poworful ^iinidas, winged 
arms uplifled to support iht copinj^^ like e?icitic otbntes: 
they prohahJy upheld the superstruoiurc of ihe palace which, 
like I he Cambodian palaces of the present day* was made 
of wood and has now completely disappeared. It was upon 
this Terrace of Honour that the monarch received the guests 
of state and fomgn ambassadors as they ascended ih^ 
stairway lo present 8heir homage to the king. Here Chou 
Ta-kuan wus granted an audience by tiie Khmer monarch 
Srindravanmin. whom he saw framed within a golden 
window^ richjy curtained. Slender hand-maidens gently 
raised the embioidered fabrie, the emissary from Timur 
Khan beheld the iiiojiiLrch ,««^ ihe curtains fell. 

Stnne Animals 

Tlie recurrcni decorative theme of the Angkor sanctuirks 
is /oomorphic. Thcr^ is garudo, the gryphon, vehicle of 
Vijihnu, beaked and spread-eagled, gripping the pediments 
wilh cruel and deteiminod talqns- T here is Hanuman in a 
hundred poses: a dvarapala or guardian in Banteay Srei, a 
mighty warrior, battling with the evd hosLs of Ravana in 
Angkor Vat; bringing to the dcciinated champions the life* 
restoiing herb, hill and alh building the bridge over to Lanka. 
There Is the lion. Sinha. as a sentinel, guarding the sacred 
gateways, plump, erect and canine, rampant and vigilant 
and never relaxed. 

And, of course, there is the the ubiquitous world- 

serpent which moves its slow length through Hindu mytho¬ 
logy, religion and mcUiphysics. You meet Ihe snake in the 
Epiia and the Buddha story* in local legends and popular 
tales, as well as in esoteric symbolism. The highest astral- 
spiritual centre in man is symbolised by the coiled serpcni. 
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Ktmdalini which bleeps ai the base of the spine, its Uiil in its 
mouth. In Khmer »rt iIk^ naga assumes a position ot major im- 
portance. It raises its fivCi seven, or ninC'beaded hood at ihe 
lerminuls of the balustrades, temple approaches and gate¬ 
ways^ it figures in the bas-reliefs of Angkor and Bay on. The 
entwined, mating bodies of two immense serpents give the 
name to the magnificent little temple of Neale Pean. The 
gates leading to Angkor Thom and Prah Khan arc approached 
by an avenue flanked by two rows of fifty-four giants and 
demons, holding up the laxly of the world serpent with which 
they churn the sea of milk to obtain the nectar of immor¬ 
tality. Vou are greeted with the great fan-heads of the 
nu^av thus upreared. 

Then there Is the elephant: as G a nosh, offspring of Shiva 
and Porvati. god of good luck and wisdom; or as the mount 
of kings and deities; or. singly and in groups with crowned 
heads, helping to uplift a wall, each powerful trunk a 
column; or as a noble figure dominating the battlefield or 
the royal chase, as in the heroic life-size relief on the 
Elejriiant Terrace. 


The Leper King 

The platform is continued as the Terrace of the Leper 
King, named after the mysterious figure of h nude mate who 
squats upon it. facing the square that stretches out before 
him litl it teaches the “ Gale of Death ”. 

Much speculative ingenuity has been exercised upon the 
significance of this lonesome figure. Some authorities think 
he is King Yosovarmau I. fouixlcr of Angkor and builder 
of Phnom Bakheng and other early maslcrpicces, who is said 
to have died a leper. Speaking of lepers Chou Ta-kuan says, 
“ Many lepers take up their position on the roads, but though 
they live and eat with them people do not catch the jtlncss. 
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I'hcy say ii is a disease they are accustomed lo in the country. 
Once a kiji]^ caught It, and he was not scorned for it.'* 
Othm think that it is Kubeni, the gexJ of wealth, who was 
alH) a leper/ But the llgure shows no symptoms of the 
dread disease. A few hold ihal it is Shiva as Mahuyogj, 
the Great Ascetic, but again, we hnd no signs of emaciation, 
no sunken abdomen, no shrunken checks, no protruding ribs. 
Still others, finding some slender evidence In an inscription 
on the plinth, say he is Yama, god of the underworld, synt- 
bolically placed here to preside over the royal crematory 
located on the Terrace.’ and perceive in his uptunied 
moustaches a pair of demoniacal fangs. 

Whatever his identity we cannot lelJ whedicr he was a 
leper. His present aspect need not deceive one, for the 
marks on his limbs and head arc lichen, nut leprosy. 

He has a smile that is nearly Bayonic. and in the Khmer 
tradition, as though moved lo smile by some inward under' 
standing. It is an altraclive figure, slightly loiter ihuji life- 
size. One full liand rests on a lowered knee. You walk 
over and look into the crook of his thighs. There is no 
evidetKe of mate gentilia. He is shorn like a geUing. 

But that is only Khmer modesty, for the Khmers rarely 
depicted the nude male. When they did, they did not resort 
to the hg-teaf: they simply took care to divest him of all the 
significant uppuricnattcas of scsuality. But there is no doubt 
about his gender, for the king has a fine pair of upturned 
moustaches, and his smile, esoteric though it may be, is sug¬ 
gestive of a healihy masculinity and his expression is full of 
mischief. 

The archaeologist Jean Gutimaille held that the statue 
does not belong to the belvedere and that the Cambodians 
placed it there before the French occupation.* It is an 

* xxii p. 232. ^ x»il p. 232. ' sxvl p, 177. 
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unscnlimcntal hypothcsr'i, for beneath (he plsitform where 
the king squats we discover the most astonishing concouise 
of sculptured princesses in all Angkor, And what could 
be moiu appropriate, the sturdy mate .... ilw lovdy 
females. 

Chou Ta-kunn gives us His opinion of the cause of leprosy; 
it is due either to too much bathing or to “an excess of 
lovc>making." I he stone harem might conlirm the view of 
those who hold tJiat the statue is that of a leper king. 

One might easily miss the sculptured seraglio for them is 
a false outer wall concealing it. Be tween outer and inner 
wall is a narrow passage, little more than two feet wide. Vou 
enter this one-track itia^e and arc in a world of your own, 
incarecmiod within two long walls that turn and turn 
abruptly, and the blue serene. 

With only an occasional man among them, we lind a 
group of handsome females mirved in high relief on the 
interior walls, seated in serried ranks in four rows one above 
the other, a veritable congregation of lovelint^s, crowned, 
bejewelled and smiling. A bevy of Khmer beauties at ihcir 
best. 

No one knows why an outer wall wa.s built to conceal this 
inner frieze of ravishing girls. And why earth was piled into 
the space between the two walls, burying queens and com 
cubincs, comliers and kings In the rank tropic soil. One 
explanation occurs. Could it be that when the Khmers knew 
the end was approaching, they concealed from their vandal 
enemies this princess gallery, deceiving them with a false 
wall that contained no outer frieze and yet formed a decep¬ 
tive facade to the terrace? For. though later hands have 
chipped off many wonderfully modelled noses and chins, 
and left several ugly indental ion.s on Ihe fair faces, these 
exquisite figures are among the best preserved in Angkor. 
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Ruins and Reconstruction 

You walk along the broad road fronting the terraces. A 
little further on there is a path on your left. You take it, 
following it for a hundred yards or so. A group of Buddhist 
monks have erected temporary shacks in a clearing. Fur¬ 
ther. a gigantic statue of Buddha confronts you. It is the 
Tep Pranam, and the site is that of a Buddhist monastery 
founded in the ninth century. You continue your expedition. 
The jungle is already closing around you. A narrow path 
leads you on. You reach the temple of Prah Palilay, guarded 
by two beheaded dvarapalas and another small seated 
Buddha. The temple symbolically represents the forest where 
Buddha rested from his journey when he left Kosambi. It 
lies in a grove of dense forest. You are surrounded by 
monstrous trees, heavy undergrowth and giant creepers; the 
decaying walls are covered with moss. And all this only a 
stone’s throw from the broad road leading to the Elephant 
Terrace and the platform where once stood the palace of 
the king. 

You may go the tourist’s way, and visit all that is worth 
seeing according to the guides. But there are little out-of- 
the-way places that are somehow more alluring. One lies off 
the Grand Circuit, between Prah Khan and Neak Pean. If 
you follow the official cicerone you will miss it, for it is not 
on the regular route. No well-beaten path leads to the 
temple, and you have to fight your way to it through a wild 
tangle of vegetaion. Heavy undergrowth obstructs your pas¬ 
sage; thorns tear your clothes and skin. You hold out of 
your way stout twigs that swish back and stun you. A 
thousand stinging burs cling to your hands and face. Sud¬ 
denly above the tall grass rises the pediment of a small sanc¬ 
tuary. It is Prasat Prei. It is little. And it is of no conse¬ 
quence among the other gigantic temples in Angkor. But 
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you’ve had your fun. You've recaptured in some smgill 
measure the thrill of the explorer who discovers ;t hidden 
city. 

Always Angkor promises you these delights. A little oB 
the beaten track and you are in the deeps of the awesome 
forest, your heart full of exploratory urges, for the jungle 
is a eoTistant Icmphitiori. Maybe, you think, behind that 
wall of trees there is an undiscovered shrine. 

But the impulse must be resisted. You will only lose your 
way, and all to no purpose. The French have every shrine 
in the area recorded, numbered and charted. Besides, with 
deceptive simplicity and a commemiable sense of propriety 
they have cleaned away only so much of the jungle as inlcr- 
fered with their work of restoration. Roads have been built 
where necessary, broadened where they already existed, and 
the rest left almost as Mouhol found it. You are left with 
u thrilling sense of following immediately on his traces. 

Of course, lliere has been a considerable amount of it- 
construction. In some cases » part of the temple has had to 
be rebuilt from the dislodged material by a process known 
as anastylosis. Each block is marked and photographed 
and its position planned; Ihe whole structure is then diS' 
mantled and, after the rubbish in the interstices is cleared 
away, set up again. All of which has necessitated the removal 
of debris, the clearing of trees and the shifting of centuries of 
rubble. For Angkor Vat a small army of workmen was em¬ 
ployed to pull out the masses of weeds from the moat, clear 
a way through the courtyards and the corridors and relieve 
the ruins of obsu-uctive growths and fallen stone. From the 
upper terrace tons of earth were removed, and to cut the 
entwining roots of the gnat trees special shears three fe^ 
long had to be used. 

Today ytiw sec abundant evidence of French imaginative 
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restraint. Whereas a more “efficient” dispensation would 
have torn down the obstructing jungle around the ruins and 
destroyed the entangling trees that crown dozens of sanctu¬ 
aries, the French have left nature as far as possible still in 
possession. In Prah Khan, Ta Som and other temples the 
trees still dominate the scene. The central sanctuary at Neak 
Pean was till 1935 in the powerful and picturesque grip of a 
gigantic India-rubber tree whose roots almost completely con¬ 
cealed it from view. When a great storm split the tree* there 
was no sigh of relief that now the sculpture hitherto hidden 
from sight had been brought to light, but a universal cry of 
dismay that one of the most romantic of Khmer monuments 
had been made commonplace. Indeed, without the jungle 
Angkor is just a shell and a museum piece. It was wise 
archaeology not to have been too meticulous about clearing 
the ruins. 

Neak Pean 

For the creation of the lyrical floating sanctuary of Neak 
Pean alone the Khmers would deserve immortality as a race 
of architects and sculptors of the highest excellence. From 
the centre of an artiflcial pool seventy five yards square rises 
a circular platform upon which a single-chambered shrine 
is built in the form of a lotus bud, with four of its basal 
petals ornately carved. In the pool before the door is the 
figure of Balaha, the saviour horse, to whom cling the mor¬ 
tals who would otherwise drown in the sea of mortality. 

Neak Pean receives its name* which means ‘‘ entwined 
nagas from the bodies of two stone serpents which curve 
around the base of the platform, their heads raised on either 
side of the steps leading to the sanctuary, and their tails 
twisted together at the other end. It was probably a sacred 
pool, and associated with the worship of the serpent in its 
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more esoteric phases, as the sexual symbolisation of the 
entwined tails would suggest. 

Four square tanks are built outside the walls of the main 
pool at the cardinal points, each ccmnected with the central 
basin by means of a gargoyle. The eastern gargoyle repre¬ 
sents a human head, a little masterpiece of Khmer sculpture. 

The study of Khmer portrait sculpture has so far been 
only superficially undertaken by scholars and still awaits 
closer attention. There are those magnificent heads, divine 
and devilish, which line the approaches of Angkor Thom and 
Prah Khan, the gods grave, impassive, heroic, the demons 
frenzied and possessed, full of malignant energy and fierce 
passion; there are the noble figures of Buddha, Lokesvara, 
and the bodhisattvas, the sublime features of Vishnu, grave 
and god-like, and all that unclassified host of smiling figures 
that everywhere greets the visitor to Angkor. Wonderfully 
indeed, and with unmatched spirituality and expressiveness 
did the Khmer sculptors portray the features of their models. 

All these fine specimens must, however, give place to the 
magnificent gargoyle on the eastern side of Neak Pean. The 
face is square and strong, the ears large, as tradition repre¬ 
sents Buddha’s to be, the eyebrows form a gentle undulating 
line over the broad forehead, half of which is covered by 
a decorated coronet. And the mouth is open in a spirit of 
joyousness as though it intones a psean of praise to the rising 
sun. 


Water 

“ And sure the reverent eye must see 
A purpose in Liquidity." (R. Brooke) 

Neak Pean is a water temple and typifies the Khmer 
predilection for water. Where it was not readily available 
they employed ingenious engineering devices to bring it to 
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ihcir thresh<ifd!i. In llw Khmer temples diwl palaces there 
is always a special area reserved for water. 

There are moats around the city and the sanciujiry. The 
temple of Angkor Vat.... three miles; the city of Angkor 

Thom __ eight mites.... inuuts aroorHi Pmh Khan, Ta Kco. 

Banicay Kdei. Lusirnl basins for ceremonial ablutions, 
sacred tanks for the worship of the uaga. pools for purifica¬ 
tory baths; reservoirs and hydraulic consiniciions without 
number in the Royal Palace around Phimeanakas. Bayon and 
Neak Pean. In Angkor Thom the basins and canals are in¬ 
tercommunicating, and an ingenious hydraulic system main¬ 
tained a constant level in poois and ctsiems. In the country¬ 
side around the capital there were complete irrigation syslcms, 
artificial waterways, jlood-gales and sluices, alt showing the 
Khmer preoccupation with water. 

The monastic temple of Banicay Kdci was situated near 
the artificial pool of Scab Srang, SDQ metres long and 4fM) 
wide. Due east of Angkor Thom, lying between Banicay 
Kdei and Ncak Pean is the huge artificial reservoir called 
the Eastern Baray, five and a half miles long and one and one 
third miles wide; in the centre stood the pyramid-iempte 
called the East Mebon. Today the lake is dry, and in season 
Is used for the cultivation of rice. The Western Baray, due 
west of Angkor Thom, is another artificial lake, nine miles 
by two, and in its centre is the tiny Bnthmanical sanctuary 
called the West Mebon; only an excuse for the Khmer devotion 
to water. Authorities declare variously that these two large 
spaces of water were inland harbours connected in earlier 
days with Tonic Sup. or that they were used for the storage 
of water for irrigation during the dry season, or utilised for 
the preservation and culture of fish. 

If we study the ba-vreliefs. and reflect on the Khmer fasci¬ 
nation for water-scenes, tbc Churning cd the Ocean, the 
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rrctiiicncy with which the fish motif Is apparent, the dcpiclion 
of the makara or marine monster, crocodile, manatee, whale, 
of fishing, boating and »:a-faring scenes, and the complex sys¬ 
tems devised to bring water to their doorsteps we should hesi¬ 
tate to accept too readily the facile theory of the experts. 
We shall have to go back to a remote and prehistoric epoch, 
when the appurtenances of a fish culture, with which perhaps 
fish-worship by a fish-totem tribe are associated, were deeply 
implanted in the Khmer psyche. Even today the most 
important Cambodian holiday is the great Water Festival 
cclebraicxl at Phnom Penh, the fish symbols stylised now, 
and barely recognisable.' 

The Forest Primeval 

A little outside the northern gate of Angkor Thom is the 
fortified temple of Prah Khan, supposed to have been huili 
by fayavarman VII. At one time the sacred sword, Prah 
Khan, ilic palladium of the realm bestowed by Indra. was 
housed in (his sanctuary, guarded day and night by special 
priesu. The temple, almost as extensive ax Angkor Vat, is 
entered by four gates at the cardinal points, ivith avenues 
of deities and demons, each face a vivid portrait, dignified or 
diabolical. For once their opposing forces arc united in a 
Common purpose, yoked by necessity to obtain the neciar of 
life, without which they will all perish, gods and demons 
alike. It is an old motif in Angkor, this Indian episode of the 
Churning. 

The temple within is a scene of havoc unbelievable. Really 
to savour its haunting atmosphere ti must be visiied early in 
the morning, and alone, 'I'hcn there steals over you the eerie 
thrill of the pioneer who accidentally stumbles upon the 
apparition of a deserted city in a wilderness. 

' xxii p. 2 % sxiv p, 34. 
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> To the east of Angkor Thom lie the temple of Ta Prohm, 
once rich enough to support over a hundred hospitals; and 
the monastic fortress of Banteay Kdei, studded with little 
hermetic cells shut with double doors operated from within 
to ensure absolute seclusion. These temples and dozens 
of others in this area evoke a similar feeling, and succeed 
in giving the lone wanderer the feeling of intruding upon 
unearthly scenes of cataclysmic desolation. 

From inscriptions on a stele recently discovered we learn 
that Ta Prohm and other temples were once the abode of 
thousands of priests attached to their service. Ta Prohm 
had 18 high priests, 2700 officiating priests, 2000 acolytes, 
and a congregation of 66,000 men and women who came to 
worship, offer flowers and fruit to the gods, and money to the 
priests. The old legends were related in song and mime by 
600 dancing girls who were also lodged within the temple 
precincts. 

The bright oil lamps, the golden and garlanded images, 
the endless stream of worshippers, must have presented a 
vivid and spectacular pageant. In the treasury was a caul¬ 
dron full of gold; another full of silver, about 50,000 pearls, 
over 4,000 precious stones. There were also five tons of 
gold crockery. The daily offerings included tons of rice and 
barrels of butter and rare oils. The paved galleries over¬ 
flowed with the press of people, and the courtyards buzzed 
with their chatter. More than 3,000 villages contributed to 
the temple’s needs. 

Today .these places are the haunt of the lizard and the bat. 
The courtyards are choked with broken blocks of stone. The 
paved entrances overflow with a tangled mass of vegetation. 
As you pursue your course within the temples you catch a 
glimpse at the end of the corridors on either side, of a narrow 
shaft of light that brightens up a bas-relief, or reveals a fallen 
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pedestal, a broken pediment, or a fragment of statuary, all 
enmeshed in a network of stranj^ling root:s and creepers. 
Oul&idc you see further archilecturul treasures, a smiling idol, 
a fiuctured eoliunn. You have an impression of mountains 
of rubble, each piece of which is part of a delicately carved 
moulding, a fragment of Vishnu's face, the stump of a dvara- 
palii'a foot.... 

Giant trees cover the area where once the long prO’ 
cession of worshippers moved. Their ribbed roots form crazy 
pailerns on the floirr of the courtyards. Some of the tree- 
trunks flatten out a few feet oil the grotind, and spread like 
bat's wings to the sprouting roots. Hencaih your feet is a 
writhing, serpentining sea of these roots; the earth ia thick 
with them; they lie athwart your path like a wall: they 
entwine thcnisclvea around the columns; they break through 
the tloors of the sanctuaries; within iheir powerful grasp they 
clamp the tottering summits of the outlying shriries, growing 
above them like monstrous plumed helmets or a coiSuie of 
luxuriant foliage. Creepers and lianas twist themsclvo 
serpent-Jike around the stout trunks: little nests of orchids and 
epiphytes high up on the trees send out thin adventitious 
sprays of stringy roots boring into the body of the giant 
trees; ferns that might be from the Mesozoic era grow in 
profusion; black and velvety butlerflles flutter about, presenting 
a spectacle that might be a scene from some prehistoric period 
or from another planet, rather than our present, prosaic, 
familiar earth. 

This you feel is the forest primeval. It is a jungle scene 
of a post age. The shelter of the earliest primates were 
arboreal haunts such as these. Benraih the leafy canopy the 
scene of num's handiwork is like the ephemeral gtocji bug 
ibal lives for a day. 

As the wind rustles the treeiops hundreds of leaves rain 
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aboul you, adding anoihcr layer to the yelJow sheet of leaves 
at your feet. Then: is suddenly no wind. The last Icai 
Huiicrs down. You hear it fall on its fellows with a crisp 
sound. And ilicn there is a hush: a long enveUiping solcm* 
nity. One wails for a break in the cnonoiony of the growing 
siJcnce: for a sound in the distance; the call of a bird; a broken 
twig. 

None of these breaks the spell. The unnatural lull con¬ 
tinues. You know it is not peace. It b an ominous and 
expectant quici^ n hush that is like the prelude to an unknown 
apocalypse. The seconds .. 

Into the background of your thoughts a high whistle 
intrudes, So high you think it ts a trick of the silence or 
your eiirdrums. And suddenly the place is alive with a tiny 
shrill noise that gnrws in waves around you and fills the 
forest air. This cicada symphony swms to set in motion ihe 
whoJe pgeaniry of sound once more. The birds sing again; 
the wind mstles the trcelops; the leaves, ochre and old gold, 
fall in hundreds with (he sound of rain. 

In the distance you hear the honk of the Grand Hotel bus 
bringing a batch of tourists iin the Grand Circuit. You 
wonder which is to be preferred: the unbearable silence you 
have just experienced, or this impending cacophony of tourist 
voices that is about to shatter the forest tjuiel. 

The Bayoo 

The Bayon is situated in the middle of Angkor Thom; its 
outer waifs farm a rectangle of 700 by 550 feet. There are 
double gaiJeries enclosing the courtyard, in the centre of 
which the temple rises, 130 feet above the ground. Once it 
had a tower of gold. It cannot be compared for size with 
Angkor Vat, but within its compss is conceived with 
much intricacy. Yet there is a logical arrangement of its 
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main features, and the vestibules, corridors, chambers and 
galleries arc all intricately and pleasingly interrelated. 

The galleries have bas-reliefs executed on the walls, and 
like a picture-book they depict the varied life of the Khmer 
capital during the 13th century. In the interior galleries 
there are scenes from the epics, with the position of honour 
being given to Shiva; at the time of the bas-reliefs the Bayon, 
originally a Buddhist temple, had been converted into a Shai- 
vite shrine. The outer galleries of this stone panorama 
feature the warriors, princes, priests, women, workmen, 
dancers, boatmen, stone-cutters, hunters, and others who 
played the prosaic role allotted to mere mortals. 

Within the limitations of a restricted plan the creators of 
the Bayon attempted to construct as many marvels of archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture as human ingenuity could devise. If 
the intention of the architect was to give the temple an as¬ 
pect of magnificence and wonder worthy of the gods, he has 
succeeded without any doubt. Rising from a flat, central 
plain, and sprung from what has the appearance of a high 
sculptured plinth, the concentrated mass of mounting face- 
towers has an effect both weird and wonderful* It is a sculp¬ 
tured mountain, a bizarre pyramid of portrait-towers and 
gigantic faces, whose appearance gives one the feeling that 
the whole structure has been created by beings from 
another sphere. It is a spectacular achievement, belonging 
more to the realm of fantasy than religious architecture. 

Each stone tower in this forest of pinnacles has four faces, 
each face lightly touched by a smile, remote, mysterious, 
inscrutable. Thi^ celebrated Khmer Smile is a recurring 
feature of their portraiture. There are fierce and scowling 
demons, impassive Buddhas and Lokeshvaras* there are 
deities depicted in combat, and yakshm with features 
contorted with rage or pain. But like a leitmotif in this 
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sculptural opera is ihe complacttii Khmer smile. Etepictod 
once li Would Ccill for no special comment. But always and 
everywhere ii greets you, indescribable in its simplicity and 
gentleness. Tt lightens up ihe bus-reliefs and puts a touch of 
animaibn into the cold sculptured stone. In Bameay Srei, 
Ta Koo, Prah Khan, the Terraces In Angkor Thom, Angkor 
Vat. everywhere, you meet the Khmer smile, sometimes mis¬ 
chievous and gay. sometimes aloof and contemplative, seduc¬ 
tive Or frigid, perhaps even sinister, as Pierre Loti found it,' 
bill always mysterious and fascinating. 

The faces in the towers of the Bay on arc said to represent 
the Living Huddha of Mahayana in his incarnation as Jaya- 
varman Vfl. It is an apposite identiheation. for there is 
something divine and remote about this human and under¬ 
standing smile. 

Each face is square, the nose broad and with wide nos¬ 
trils; the eyes are open and yet seem ai times to have lowercnl 
lids; the lips arc full and curve inlo a smile, gentle and full 
of wisdom; m the changing light the wpressions vary, bccom- 
ing aloof, imperturbable, imperious, Bui there is no sug¬ 
gestion of a sneer, no diabolical smirk at human foibles; 
only a calm smile of bliss and beatitude. 

Leonardo had musicians play for his model to capture the 
smile that made his Mona Usa famous. It was surely some¬ 
thing more than a passing inducement of this sort that served 
to inspire the models i>f the Khmer sculptors. These smiles 
mu,si have been everywhere around them. They miKt also 
have been within, to enable them to infuse the stone faces 
with such a suggestion of tranquillity, There can be no doubt 
that the Khmer sculptors who fixed those features in the 
hard rock are wortliy of being placed in iho front rank of the 
world's artists. 
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Indeed, so strange docs Kiunet art appear, so trarice-ljke 
and other-worldly chat one observer concluded tlmt Khmer 
art was born of drug-taking, and Angkor was an opitim■dream 
in stone. ^ And yet another, behoJdirtg a sudden vision of 
the aspiring towers as though in flight heavenwanfs, held ihat 
the whole of this weird civilisation was maintained by sup¬ 
plying to the Chinese market- for fashioning into the tiaras of 
Chinese brides, the wings of the kingfisher.* In the presence 
of Angkor no theory seems too fantastic. 

The Bayon. the most imaginative and singular monument 
in the world,*' according to Sitwelli* was the last of the great 
Cfcaiions of Jayavarman VII, and we see in it how the ex¬ 
cessive energy of the Khmers has ovcircMched itself. Already 
we can discern symptoms of decline, for it was at once 
brilliant and neurotic.”* Khmer an has arrived at u flam¬ 
boyant and baroque stage, reflecting the exuberant and vivW 
personality of ihc ruler. The empire has unlimited resources 
arid the king utilises them lavishly to make magnificent build¬ 
ings on a grandiose scale and of fantastic and elaborate 
design. Everywhere we begin to see those irnages of immense 
size, those faces of gigantic proportions, towering gateways, 
like (he yesiibute of a temple, naga^, gods and demons of 
titanic dimensions. All very spectacular, awe-inspiring, 
auditing , * , , and niarked with ihc siigma of incipient decay- 

The Lilt of tire People 

Chou Ta-kuan describes the daily fife of the people some 
time after tJw reign of layavarman VII. Though his otti- 
tude is superior he feels no trifle to be beneath his notice: if 
c was sometimes prudish he was none the less curious. , 
c was struck with the ari of Kambuja and writo-s with 
appreciation of the magnificent temples he saw around him, 

'l»i- ’xeix p. 116, iicu, p, 76.'Uxtil p. i-». 
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TJie an of religion is one ihing, the arl of life is another. 
Chou Ta-kuan was not favourably impressed with the man¬ 
ners of the people, whom he found coarse and barbarous: it 
made no difference whether they were seatiscn, villagers or 
city-dwellers. 

He describes the inhabitants as black and ugly, though 
some of the paJace women, sheltered from the sun are “white 
»s Jade.’* Both men and women, including queens and prin¬ 
cesses go about barefoot, and naked above the waist. 

Debaucltciy is rife and is not tiCiHBd as a crime. TJie law 
is lenient. A thief is deiili with by his captive who infikts 
a beating on him on the spot. For certain crimes amputa¬ 
tion of fingers and toes is not uncommon. Trial by oidcal 
f is frequent, and for heinous olTences the criminal is buried 
alive in a ditch. Comments Chou Ta-kuan, “It is bar¬ 
barous!” 

The royal apartments and the houses of the nobility are 
roofed with lead, the rich have tiles of yellow eart hern ware, 
and the ordinary people roofs of thatch. The houses have no 
facilities for sewage disposal, but two or three families dig 
and use a ditch and then go to the pond to wash themselves, 
always using the left hand for the purpose, as the right hand 
is reserved for food. When they see the Chinese using 
paper they make fun and shut their doors. And aniHher 
thing the visitor will notice is that in this country women 
pass water while standing. Says Chou Tu-kuan, “ It is ridi¬ 
culous!” 

It is the custom for parents to send for priesis to deflower 
their girls. If they are the daughters of rich people this is 
done between the ages of seven and nine, virgins of lesser 
degree before they are eleven. Only priests are regarded as 
suhicieiMty powerful to resist ihc perils of the blood-taboo, 
and they alone exereise the }us prinue ttociis. The priest 
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In Sicm Reap a modern temple aiicmpts 3 copy of the 
famous smile in a sctilpiifrod group over its gateway. The 
pathetic figures cun only grimace and grin. 

Kbmi and Khmer 

Some scholars find Mayan and Aariec' influences in the 
grotesques of the sculptured carvings, in the stylised stone- 
work and in the chiselled foliage of Angkor, and see in the 
pyramidal temples a resemblance to the Mexican teocallL 
if any such ncmole inHuences ore to be invoked, then 
Persia or Egypt can exhibit more likely stmicea than Central 
America or Mexico, though most of them antedate the 
Khmers by centuries. 

There is 3 suggestion of the Pharaohs in the Khmer pas¬ 
sion for building. Each successive ruler raised at least one 
temple, if he reigned long enough for it,* The Khmis. as the 
Ancient Egyptians were called, built them as tomb-structures. 
the Klitners in order to house the soul-slult. Each ruler was 
endowed with this soul-stuff, divinity incarnate in the king, 
and for each king a temple Wiii required to safeguard and 
nouriA the precious element. More than eight bundled 
monutneiiLs exist in Cambodia, dedicated to the gods, far 
the worship of the Buddha, for the peace of the ancestnU 
spirits, or for the habitation of the soul-siuff. 

There are other aspects of the Khmer way that also pul 
you to mind of Egypt, The looming portals, the solitaiy 
monumental doorways, as in the pyramidal brick-temple 0 $ 
Bakong (near Roluos, 880 A.D,); the long vLsm of doors, 
d^rcasing in (he distance to a lit lie oblong of light the 
far end, siich one sees in Angkor Vat and the Bayou: they 
remi^ one of pictures seen of Old Egyptian temples, with 
massive pylons guarding the entrances. Both Egyptians and 
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Khmers built in a simple, massive, mojiumcntal style, with 
great block k uf stone; the capitals square, the lintels heavy, 
to support the weight of the superstructure. 

Then there are those standing figures, recalling the statues 
of the Nile Valley, flat-footed, immutable, liieratic, especially 
when you suddenly come upon them ranged in long lines in 
I he shadowed galleries: the rigid stance, the heavy joints, 
so archaic, so utemal. En the bas-reliefs the feet are shown 
In profile, sideways, in such a style as would liave pleased 
the uujes of the Egyptian priest-sculptors. Tins Khmer con- 
venlions seem to have been fixed early, and with only slight 
variations these were followed for centuries. There was 
little attempt at innovation, as though its needs were dictated 
by iminuiable norms set down in a remote past. This lasted 
till the lime of Jayavarman VII whose artists burst forth Into 
new forms. After they had had their say in altering the 
lime-honoured conventions Khmer art seemed to have lost its 
potency. 


Kbitter Art 

Seemingly, the art of the Khmers has no discernible 
origins, no sources in any art form except the superficial 
origins that can be traced to Malaya, Oceania, India, Java, 
Assyria. Sumeria, Egypt. Persia-the names can be ex¬ 

tended to form un impressive list. Like Jayavarman 11 it 
W3% ** a great lotus which Jias no stem *\ 

But it is sublime and overpowering. Unmatched and un- 
matchable anywhere. Egypt may be vaster, Greece more 
graceful, India tnofe exuberant, China more ornate. But 
none of these has the eerie and almost unearthly grandeur of 
^me of the art masterpieces seen in the Khmer ruins. It 
15 Jike the fantastic creation of some super-civilized race of 
prehistory, and ha.s qualities at onw dream-likc and real. 
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Indeed, so strange does Khmer art appear, so trance-tike 
and other-worldly that one observer concluded that Khmer 
art was born of drug-taking, and Angkor was an opiurn-dream 
in stone.' And yet another, beholding a sudden vision of 
the aspiring towers as thi>ugh in dighi heavenwnids, held that 
the whole of this weird civilisation was maintained by sup¬ 
plying to the Chinese market, for fashioning into the tiaras of 
Chinese brides, the wings of tlic kingHsher.* In the presence 
of Angkor no theory seems too fantastic. 

The Oayon, '* the most imaginative and singular monumcai 
in the world," according to Sitwell,* was the last of the great 
creations of Jayavannan Vlf, and we sec in it how the ex¬ 
cessive energy of the Khmers has overreached itself. Already 
we can discern symptoms of decline, for it was at once 
brilliant and neurotic.''* Khmer art has arrived at a flaiu- 
boyant and baroque stage, reflecting the exuberant and vivk) 
personality of the ruler. The empire has unlimited resources 
and the king utilises them lavishly to make magnificent build¬ 
ings on a grandiose scale and of fantastic and elabotaie 
design. Everywhere we begin to see those images of immense 
size, those faces of gigantic proportions, towering gateways, 
like the vestibule of a temple, nagaji, gtxls and demons of 
titanic dimensions. All very spectacular, awe-inspiring, 
haunting ,.,, and marked with the stigma of incipient decay. 

The Life of the People 

Chou Ta-kiuin describes the daily life of the people some 
lime after the reign of iuyavurman VI I. Though his atti¬ 
tude is superior he feels no uifle to be beneath his notice: if 
he was sometimes prudish he was none the less curious.. 

He was struck with the art of Kambuja and writes with 
appreciation of the magnificciit temples he saw around him. 

’ l»j. • seiK p. i tfr, * 3(ci, p, 7A. * Ixsiii p. 14. 
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The an of religion is one ihing, the an of tife Is another 
Chou Ta-Icuaei was not favourably impressed with ihc man¬ 
ners of the people, whom he fouixl eourse imd barharousi it 
made no tliSerence whether they were seamen, villagers or 
city-dweDers. 

He describes the inhabitants as black and ugly, though 
some of the palace women, sheltered from the sun are “ white 
as jade." Bi>th men and women, including queens and phn- 
ucsses go about barefoot, and naked above the waist. 

Debauchery is rife and is not treated as a crime. The law 
is lenient. A thief is dealt with by his captive who inflicts 
a beating on him on the spot. For certain crimes amputa- 
don ol lingers and toes is not uncommon. Trial by ordeal 
b frequent, and for heinous offences the criminal is buried 
alive in a ditch. Comments Chou Ta-ktian. “ It is bar¬ 
barous! *’ 

I'he roya! apartment.^ and the houses of the nobility are 
roof^ with lead, the rich have tiles of yellow cartbemwan;, 
and the ordinary people roofs of thatch. The houses have no 
facilities for sewage disposal, but two or three families dig 
and use a ditch and then go to the pond to wash themselves, 
always using the left hand for the purpose, as the right hand 
is reserved for food. When they see the Chinese using 
paper they make fun and shut their doors. And another 
thing the visitor will notice is that in this country women 
pass water while standing. Says Chou Ta-kuan, “ It is ridi¬ 
culous!” 

It is the cusiom for parents to send for priests to deflower 
their girls. If they are the daughters of rich people this Is 
done between the ages of seven and nine, virgins of lesser 
degree befare they arc eleven. Only priests arc regarded as 
sufficiently powerful to resist the perils of Ihe blocxUaboo, 
and they alone exercise the jus prima nocih. The priest 
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receives a fee of wine, rice, silk, linen, areca or silver, ihongh 
ID ihe case of poor girls he performs the lasjc gratis, rcgaid' 
ing )i as a work of charity. He may only deflQwer one girl 
a year and when once lie has been engaged he must refuse 
all other requests. 

On the night in question the parents give a great banquet, 
to which friends and ralatives are invited. The musiciam 
make as much noise as possible and everytme joins in. crest¬ 
ing a terrible din: the sound is dcafctiing for on this nighl the 
people are allowed to make as much noise as they please. 
The priest and the girl sit in two pavilions separately. When 
the moment arrives the priest enters the girl's pavilion and 
deflowers her with bis hand; he then soaks his hand in wine, 
and the relatives and friends alt mark their foreheads with 
it, and those who wish sip the wine. Some say that the 
priest has actual sexual relations with the girl, but this is 
not certain. The Chinese cannot understand these things 
easily and so the exact truth cannot be known. Before the 
ceremony the girl sleeps with her parenis. now she is free 
Co move about and go where she pleases. The constant 
prayer of the girl's parents now is. " May men desire you!" 

Many persons have mistresses, and some men are to be 
found who will actually marry women who have served 
them in this manner. This shocking custom gives rise to 
no shame or astonishment. If the husband goes away on 
business for even a few nights the wife will set up a woeful 
plaint saying that she is not an angel and cannot be ex¬ 
pected to sleep alone. If she takes a lover and the husband 
discovers them in the act, he is allowed by taw to punish the 
guilty man by pressing his feet in a vice until the lover 
promises him sufficient monetary compensation. 

Chinese traders like the conn try, since houses are easy to 
furni^ and manage, commeree is simple and direct, little 
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doibing U requiicd. rice is plentiful, and ^omcn un wiillng. 
Thefc are many homosexuals to be seen in the market place, 
trying particularly to attract the Cltinese for rich presents. 
“ It is hideous." Chou Ta-kuan expostulates, “ It Is vile." 

After the delivery of a child the mother makes a prepara¬ 
tion of cooked rice and salt and applies it to her sexual 
parts for twenty-four hours, so that the swelling subsides. 
One young woman belonging to the family with whom Chou 
Ta-kuan stayed, carried licr ehJId in her arms to the river 
and bathed him. the day after delivery. The women, con¬ 
cludes the visitor from China, are extremely lustful, and arc 
eager for the embrace at all times, even a day or two after 
they have given birth. All this tells on them. They many 
early, indulge excessively, and arc old hags before ibirty. 

Chou Ta-kuan’s record reveals a society in which women 
played a conspicuous part. They moved about freely, con¬ 
ducted most of the trade,' took an active part in state affairs 
and often held high political olTice, Including that of judge:' 
Chinese wrilers as a whole praUe the women of Cambodia, 
not only for their freedom but also for their knowledge of 
astrology, and for their acquaintance with political and ad^ 
ministrative affairs. 

Women were free to worship on their own, and could 
aspire to be religious teachers.' Wc hear of an Unm (wife 
of Shiva) being fashioned by Indravarmnn I. and conseeraied 
by the women of the palace.* 

'rbe genealogies of the Khmer kings were matri lineal in 
character,' and so was the succession to the pontificate—both 
striking facia in a Brahman ical dispensation. Many Khmer 
kings, including Bhavavurman I and Suryavarman I, claimed 
the throne by virtue of descent from the female line, even 

**xii p. 247. 'xxU p, US. 'xxii p. 217. p, 102. 
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when legitimate dainianis in the direct mate line cxistei, 
fihavavarman I mamed Kambuja-rajnlakshmi. queen of 
Chenla, born in the maiemal family of the Chenla kingSv' 
She was not the only ruling queen of Kambupi for we learn 
that Jayadevi wife of Jayavannan 1 succeeded her husband 
on his death in 680 A.D/ 

Again, it is recorded that Jayavarman Vllt dedicated the 
temple of Mangalartha in A.D. 1295 and bestowed upon it 
the revenue three villages. To secure the perpetuity of 
the cult he established a hereditary chief and prnvided that 
if the male line should become extinct, the female line should 
have the quality to celebrate the cult.* 

Finally, according to George Coedhs. Queen Mahendradevi 
had, by two different husbands, two sons who ruled as Ra- 
jendravarman II and Harshavarnian 11/ which indicates a 
sociological phenomenon unheard of in a Hindu society: the 
remarriage of widows. 

Gulden Twitigbl 

North of [])c Bayon is an enclosure about 600 yards long 
and 300 yards broad, within which were situated the Royal 
Palace, and the other subsidiary buildings where the palace 
women were accommodated. Most of these buildings, in¬ 
cluding the royal palace, which were of wood, have perished, 
burned by the Thai invaders, eaten by tropical insects, rotted 
by the heavy tropical rain. 

in the centre of the enclosure is the aerial palace of Phi- 
meanakas, dedicated to Vishnu. From iu pyramidal plinth 
rises tire sanctuary of laterttc and sandstone, accessible from 
four sides by flights of thirty steps of almost vertical steepness. 
The tiny room that crowned this structure was once of gold. 
And up the ea.sicm flighl of steps the Khmer king would 

*■ xxii p. ■ %%i\ p. 5T ^ jtxU p- 243. * %%u p. 113. 
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mouni tvery ntjhi. enlcr his fijldwl charnbcr and there sleep 
with the sewn-litaded serpent queen irteamate in ihc fenn 
nf a w^man, representing the soul and prosperity of the 
realm.' Chou Ta-kuan who relates the legend adds, If the 
serpent queen does not appear then the king’s end is nigh. 
If the king fails to visit the lower a mischanoe befalls the 
realm.** It was a fertllily rite, anciently praciiced in these 
realms to assure an abundant supply of rain and a rich har* 
vest-* 

The palace enclosure was a walled luxury paradise, a plea¬ 
sure-garden and a park, li was also a region of mysiety, and 
the Chinese envoy could noi learn miich of what went on 
inside, so zealously was the palace guarded. " I have heard,” 
he Tceotints, " that within the palace arc many marvellous 
chambers, but the vigilance is very strict and it is impossible 
to penctrale within.” 

He Speaks of a part of the palace where on a raised dais 
the jewelled beds sparkled, and of a palanquin of gold, with 
banners and fly-brushes with handles of gold- There were 
wonderful pools for the worship of the sacred serpent, as 
well as for the bathing of the palaire beauties. And who were 
these women? Chou Ta-kuan tells us: " Any family which 
has a beautiful daughter, never fails to take her to the palace, 
and daughters of high officials are offered as concubines. 
At the time of the amba-i-uidDr's visit many of the fairest 
flowers of the Khmer realm .served the pleasure of the 
monarch Srindravarman. 

“The sovereign has five wives”, writes Chou Ta-kuan, 
" one for the household, and four for the four cardinal 
points.” He also had. "for more precise readings,” says 
DuranI, some four thousand concubines. 

There were two golden towers at Angkor, and a bridge 

^ ssiv p, 172. p. t4. 
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of gold. Gulden frames adorned ihc council chamber and the 
room where the kiOj; sat in audience had easemenls of gold. 
The royal crown was a high pointed liara of the finest gold. 
The monarch wore a gown of thickly flowered brocade; on 
his neck festoons of large pearls, on his hrigeni heavy 
rings of gold* set with bright stones on his wrists and ankles, 
bracelets of opalescent jewels which glistened like the sun. 

The palms and soles of the monarch were stained Vermil¬ 
lion. No other male of the realm might use this stain. It 
was reserved for the king alone . ,,. and for the noble ladies. 

The king is an usurper who has killed his predecessor and 
imprisoned bis son in a dark chamber after mutilating him.' 
So when he ventures forth any distance from the royal apart¬ 
ments he takes the procautioii of sheathing his body in a suit 
of armour. '* that even if knives and arrows should strike his 
person they could not wound him.” His escort consists of 
the roj^l household cavalry, the standard bearers and the 
palace musicians. Then come five hundred palace girls, 
holding aloft great tapers, which even in broad daylight ate 
kept lighted. Another retinue of girls carries the royal plate 
of gold and silver, and » complete set of ornaments. They 
all have gold ornaments and are clod in rich brocade of in¬ 
tricate design, and have flowers in their hair. After them 
comes the king s private guard, a regiment of girls carrying 
lances, shields and bucklers. The king's wives and con¬ 
cubines come next in order, in polantjuins, in carriages drawn 
by goats, in horse^rriages, or on elephants. Their parasols 
are made of red talfela from Oiiijs with fringes reaching the 
p'Ound and handles of gold. The elephants' tusks are cased 
in gold, the saddle-cloth, harness and caparisons are shot 
with gold thread. 

At the end of the procession comes the king, hrs shotddcrs 

' **0 p. 244. 
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bsre, and holding aloft in his right hand the Prah Khan, or 
sHcnsd sword. It was given to the Khiners by India himself, 
and is the most pneious relic of the realm. Today it is tept 
in state in Phnom Penh, guarded by special priests called 
bakus. The hilt of the sword is of gold, and the blade, about 
three feel Jong, of iron. Upon the hilt are wrought figures 
tn relief, of Indra. Shiva and Vishnu. 

If the ling is on a short visit to some nearby place he 
uses a golden pulanquin carried by four palace maidens. 

The king gives two audiences every day for atfairs of state. 
A long note on a conch shell announces his approach, Two 
palace girls lift the curtains at the golden window, and the 
king appears, his long black locks intertwined with jasmine 
stems and decked with jasmine flowers, his body scented with 
sandalwood perfume and musk. Ministers and people pros* 
traie themselves and touch the earth with their foreheads. 
Seated on a lion dtin he inclines the royal ear to matters of 
Slate. When the business is over, or when the king is tired, 
he signals to his maids who let the curtains fall. 

The maturity of the Khmers when Chou Ta-kuan visited 
(he capital was post its peak. The efFcminacy of the sover¬ 
eign, the luxury of the state, were but symptoms of a uni¬ 
versal decay. The Chinese ambassador with fine perception 
iiensed the approach of the dissolution of the Khmer empire. 
In 1312, fifteen years after Chou Ta-kuan deparlcd, the 
renewed their relentless attacks on the Khmer 

capital. 
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In the eighth monih of the year, so the chroniclers tell us, 
a stmngc custom was observoO in Champu* Armeil men were 
posted in lonely parts of the capital at night; they sprang 
upon the loiterer and stray wayfarer, quickly covered his 
head with a hood, and with a small knife cut him open and 
removed his gall-bladder This annual levy of gall, made 
on innocent victims, was collected in a iar, mi;scd with wine 
and drunk by the king. Care was taken, says Chou 1 a-kuan. 
to sec that no Chinese gall was added, because once the gall 
of a Chinese victim rotted all the precious liquid that had 
been collected, so that it could not be used. 

Human gall was reputed to be an elixir of fortitude and 
hardihood, and the annual rite was not confined to Champa. 
There is nothing to show that the Khmers praeiiced the 
custom, even though they were at this time in dire need of 
some potent elixir to fortify their declining courage. The 
Chams and the Thais, their traditional enemies, were relent* 
[essly hammering at the tottering structure of the empire. 
The Khmers were not even in a position to defend themselves, 
leave alone rettiliate, for Chou Ta-kuan observed that “ they 
possess neither bows nor arrows, neither bailistJcs nor cannon, 
neither armour-plates nor heUnets; and they have neither 
(aclias nor strategy."' 

The first major indication of their weakness had been felt 
as early as 1177 when a Champa king ravaged the Kambujan 
countryside, put to the sword thousands of Inhabitants, and 
burned the capital city. It was no consolation to the Khmers 
that in LI90 Jayavarman VI1 made Champa a Khmer pro¬ 
tectorate, which it remained for thirty years, for in 1220 the 

' xxii p. 249. 
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Khmers again lost part of Champa, after a series of bloody 
battles, and also large areas in the west and south to the 
growing power of the rebellious Thai. The strength of the 
latter tribes was considerably enhanced by the influx of fugi¬ 
tive Thais from Yunnan fleeing before the Mongol armies of 
Kublai Khan. By the end of the 13th century the Mongols, 
or their now subordinate Thai princes ruled practically all 
Indochina, except Kambuja. And when the Mongol general 
sent two envoys to the Khmer court they were imprisoned and 
not allowed to return. A Chinese chronicler, writing more 
than two centuries after this period, says that Cambodia 
did not on a single occasion render homage to the 
Mongol Emperor.* It was left to the Thais to exact this 
subjection. 

In 1290 the Thai princes under King Phra Ruang drove 
out the Khmer viceroy of Sukothai and set up the indepen¬ 
dent state of Syam. Soon other considerable territory was 
lost in the Menam valley and in Ligor. The Thais started 
ravaging the region of the Great Lake and the environs of 
Angkor, and many skirmishes are recorded in the chronictes. 
Sometimes the Khmers defeated their enemies: the name Siem 
Reap, which means “ Vanquished Siamese,” commemorates 
one such victory. When Chou Ta-kuan visited the country 
in 1295-97 he noticed signs of attenuation as a result of re¬ 
peated Thai incursions. War was weakening the outer 
defences, and luxury sapping the flbre of the once mighty 
Khmer empire. 

In 1312, fifteen years after the Chinese ambassador re¬ 
turned to China, the Thais attacked from the west, the Chams 
from the east. The Khmer king retaliated against the Thais, 
“ whose town,” it is recorded, in the last Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tion of Cambodia, “ he tore away as if it were brushwood.” 


‘ xxii p. 242. 
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Ji was a vainglorious boast, because for him ami his successors 
there was now no quesiioii of quelling the rebellion of 
iccalcjlram princes, but a desperate struggle for survival, 
The Chains and Thais were like vultures aUHCking a tooth¬ 
less and emaciated lion. 

In 1357 there was anuihcr destructive attack, led by King 
Ramadhtpaii who beseiged Angkor and captured it after a 
resistance lasting sixteen months. The Siamese army 
devastated the country and itxik 90,000 prisoners. Freed 
at last from the yoke of the Khraers. Ramadhipatl founded, 
on the ruins of an ancient town, the new city of Ayuthia, 
rivalling the older Siamese capital of Sukothai, This became 
the centre of a new kingdom of the Thai, but like the other 
capitals of Indochina it did not survive very long. In the 
course of the next few centuries proud Ayutiiia, “ tlie Invin¬ 
cible. was herself to be humbled by repealed sackings, and 
finally destroyed by the Burmese, 

The Siamese onslaughts on the Khmer capital were cruel 
and persistent. Invasion followed invasion, particularly 
largo-scale attacks taking place in 1394, 1420 and 1432 In 
the last assault a final shattering blow was delivOTcd by 
Paramaraja II of Ayuthia. The city withstood a selge of 
sevtn months, until two monks went over to the enemy and 
gave them information that enabled them to capture it, Ang* 
kor fell again, the wonderful temples were plundered, the in¬ 
habitants depcirtcd and the centre of the Khmer empire urc- 
coverably ruined. The loss was fabulous. For the Thais the 
gain was incalculable. Two pagodas erected near Ayuthia 
by the grateful Thais honoured the memory of the two rene¬ 
gade priests. 

Authorities think that this catastrophe was followed by an 
eatraordinaiy flooding of the I'onie Sap, far in excess of the 
usual annual rise, which broke the dams and damaged the 
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irrigation systems. By 1432 Angkor was finally and definitely 
abandoned. Cambodia limped on through the succeeding 
centuries, hut the Khmer empire was prostrated. The Khniers 
fell, never to rise again. 

The Scavenging 

What remains of the Khmer monumcnis. impressive ihongji 
it is, represents but a fraction of the glory of the Khmers. 
From the beginning the city of Angkor was a prey fo her 
^ covetous neighbours, and to conflicting religiotts systems. 
I'he first capital at Angkor built around Phnom Bakheng 
was destroyed and burnt by the Chams in 1177. The black- 
ended brick of the saneturics north of Angkor is proof of 
Siamese incemliarism in early Khmer days. Other vandal 
waves dismantled the roofs for iron and lead, or ravaged the 
sanctuaries in search of the gold and silver and precious 
stones which die Khmers were known to have concealed 
under ceriHin slabs of stone.* 

When the Siamese captured An^or they carried off the 
emerald Buddha of Angkor Vat, and it remains today 
Bangkok's chief treasure. Siam apparently continued her 
pilfering for centuries, for Mouhot records that his visit to 
Angkor coincided with that of the King of Siam's repre¬ 
sentative, who had orders t«i bring hack a choice piece of 
Angkor statuary, a commission that was doubtless not 
unusual. 

To the periodical depredations of rival armies were added 
the ravages due to religious rivalry between Buddhists and 
Hindus. In Cambodiii I he religion of llic benign Buddha in¬ 
spired some surprising acts of vandalism, intolerance and bru- 
tatily. Many were the beautiful grottos and shrines the Bud¬ 
dhists wiped out. Temples that were too large to demolish were 
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cleared aJ iill evidence of Jlindu warship, the images dcs- 
Iroycd, the fanes convened. Similarly, when Hindu reaction 
set in, a new wave of destruction took place; the stele 
of Sdok‘Kak>Thom records that Suiyavamian I was obliged 
to Call in the troops against the fren/ied mob who were 
tearing down the statues of the Buddhist saints. In the 13th 
century a gigantic statue of Buddha, seated in the folds of a 
serpent whose seven hoods rose like an aureole above his 
head, was smashed to pieces and the fragments cast into a 
isiiid- All the other subsidiary statues of the b^hisativax 
and lakeshvaras were also hacked to pieces and replaeod 
by the phallus. 

Finoi thinks it not improbable ihut the Kambujan peasants, 
when they were freed fretm the yoke of their masters by the 
Thai victory, carried out a systematic mutiNation of the 
monuments in a frenzy of hatred. 

Often the temples were dismantled in a more mcthodtcal 
fashion, in order to provide building material for the neigh¬ 
bouring towns, or for newer temples. The blocks of limonitc 
and sandstone that formed the stair to the top of the Shaivils 
temple of Phnom fiakheng were used in the building of the 
present citadel of Slem Reap. 

Our appreciation f<ir old places and ruined monuincnis is 
a very recent convention. Only men with a profound sense 
of history regret the clearing up of derelict temples, or are 
troubled when battered antitjues are put to some practlcai 
use. Perscpolis was used for the building of Shiran the 
Forum for the construction of modern buildings in Rome;’ 
the Turks used the piroious PeniclTC rnarble of the Parthenon, 
after they had partially destroyed it, for the building of their 
homes. The Great Pyramid of Egypt which today is terraced 
into Steps was once covered with a tine pttlishcd sandstone 
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which was removed to rebuild Cairo after an earthquake. 
As recently as 1830 a Viceroy of India. Lord Bentinck, whose 
rule was distinguished by wise government and numerous 
social reforms, such as the abolition of sati and the suppres¬ 
sion of the thugs, wanted to break up the Taj Mahal and 
sell it by auction, and was only dissuaded from doing so 
by the low price of marble.* In the 18th century, under 
orders of the Raja of Banaras, over sixty cartloads of precious 
material from Sarnath, including fifty statues and a com¬ 
plete stupa of Asoka, were thrown into the river near 
Banaras to act as a breakwater for the construction of a 
bridge, and similar material was also used for the building of 
a bazaar.The slow demolition of Angkor is only part of a 
larger area of havoc. 

With the coming of the French and. in their wake, the 
tourists, another outbreak of pilfering occurred in Cambodia. 
Tons of material were systematically looted and carted off 
for private collections and public museums to Saigon, 
Hanoi, Phnom Penh, and most of all to France. The Musee 
Guimet of Paris contains the finest specimens of Khmer art 
outside Angkor. 

There must be a vein of acquisitive vandalism in all of 
us, for so many tourists have told of the urge they felt to 
hack off a fragment of a bas-relief or appropriate a tiny carved 
figure smiling in a hidden niche. Doubtless many still suc¬ 
cumb to the temptation in spite of the official prohibition, 
yearly depleting Angkor of many precious pieces. What 
must it have been a few years ago when the Khmer ruins 
were an open house for the world of civilised vandals and 
curio collectCH^? Anyone without let or hindrance was free 
to enter the sanctuaries and pick up and take home whatever 
his heart desired: help himself to any odd piece that caught 
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tiis fiincy; behead a Buddha he disliked or lop oB the breasts 
and noses of the apsaras out of sheer sadistic exuberance. 
Wind and rain, and the tropical fury cf the midsummer sun, 
and the relentless pressure of a myriad probing rools have 
perliaps done less irremediable daiitagu to Angkor than 
enthusiastic col lectors, loving savants and overfond admirers 
of art who have subjected the Khmer masterpieces to har^ 
barous mutilations. 


The KJijner Miracle 

When the full story of the Khmer empire comes to be 
written it will surety form one of the most fascinai- 
iiig episodes of history. Till a few decades ago even 
the name was unknown to the world. Their (trchiteclijral 
achievements were hidden in the deeps of the jungle, in one 
of die remotest regions of the earth’s surface. The builders 
of this magnificent empire started as a village community of 
Iitdochtnese aborigines seiilod on the lower reaches of the 
Mekong river and the Great Lake in the early centuries of 
the present era. 

A small spark from the west carried by a group of mcr- 
chant adventurers ignited the genius that lay dormant within. 
The Khmers grew into a mighty nation, extended their empire 
from the Gulf of Siam to the China Sea, despatched emissaries 
to the princes of China and India, developed a rule of 
great enlighumment, and evolved a culture of outstanding 
retincment, piety and sensitivity. They were a people 
of gigantic energy and artistic pcvwer, sensitive to 
profound artistic impulses, who built on a grand scale 
with dignity, simplicity and strength, and created a style 
of architectuie unmatched anywhere in the world. 

Then, as diumalically as they emerged from obscurity, 
they faded. Military strength helped their rise: military 
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weakness hastened their decline. The oh^na) impulses, hoUi 
military and artistic, lost their puissance. The Khmers dis- 
persed, unable to withstainl the repealed blows of the Siamese 
and Chains. They abandoned their cities and their sanctu¬ 
aries, and these were taken over by the jungle. 

Tropical insects destroyed what Umber remained; uopicil 
rain rusted the iron braces which were used to cbmp the 
stone together, and when these perished the stone blocks had 
nothing but their own mass and position to support them. 
Into the crevices the winds blirw the spores of the Jungle 
plants that lodged and sprouted within. Slowly the rore^bi 
enveloped the temples and palaces where the mighty Khmers 
had once preyed and feasted. Otiring the course of the 
passing centuries the jungk silently took over the realm, first 
throwing a screen of dense foliage uronnd the who'le urea, 
then creeping relentlessly to the attack, spreading its fan las- 
tic and destructive roots over the courtyards and into the 
shrines, dislodging the massive walls, pulling apart and tearing 
down, as though Jealous and frenzied at these incomparable 
works of presumptuous man. SomeUmes the trees spread 
athwart the sanctuaries or squatted over their gateways in 
triumphant majesty. 

The Khmer empire was hidden and humbled. The Khmer 
palaces became a legendary appariikm in the wildemes.s. The 
glories of their achievements were consigned to oblivion. So 
completely forgotten were they that even the people who 
succeeded them did not know the story of how tlic stone 
monuments came to be there. The temples had always 
existed, for had not the great gods built them? 

The Ciiuse of the Khmer Collapse 

What caused the downfall of the Khmer empire, and why 
did its glory fade so suddenly? 


1 


A N G K 0 R I: M P 1 K E 

Many theories have been advanced conccining the decline 
and fall of nations, and in ihc sloiy of the Khmer collapse 
we can find evidence to support most of these hypothecs: 
economic decline, ‘'barbarian'^ invosionii, moral decay, or 
just the natural lermimiion of ihe allotted span of Khmer 
national life. 

This last oiiganic theory smacks a little of the mystical, but 
has many advocates. Like man. say the champions of this 
theory, a nation has a period of infancy, growth, matuniy and 
decline. Wise and judicious living might prolong the matiirity 
of both men and nations, but a single empire lasting forever 
is as Inconceivable us an everlasting man. Some nations are 
long-lived; Egypt has the longest record for maturity. Other 
nations never reach maturity, being aborted at conception 
or strangled at birth. 

The salient characteristics of any civilisation are always 
fixed by an elite consisting of the nobility and the priests. 

These two classes the world over have ever tended to restrict 
ilieir prerogatives to themselves, mvd ihi; whole appirratus of 
hereditary privileges is calculated to serve this end. Ulti¬ 
mately it spells its own doom, since decay is inherent in endo- 
gamous groups. What we call a civtlisation or a culture 
has hitherto been mainly what these privileged classes have 
made it. So, though tt is true to speak of the peasants living 
on from age to age. it is legitimate lo say that the potential 
of any nation or culture Is of limited vitality and duration. 

Each period in Ihe history of a people in marked from its 
predecessors by features only rarely produced from within 
itself by ihc slow {M'Occ&s of evolution. Civilisation has its 
origin in a merging of peoples, whom circumstances, such as 
trade or conquest, have brought together in a common en¬ 
vironment. There is a fusion, a icim of incubation, followed fi 
by the emergence of a new and vigorous racial type, capable 
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of producing those distinguishing features of a culture pattern 
that mark it from others. The great historical epochs all 
have a period of preparatory miscegenation out of which are 
formed the elements that blossom forth into a new creative 
synthesis. All civilisations are fusions of older components. 

The nations commonly associated with enduring civilisa¬ 
tions, such as China, India, Egypt, and to a lesser extent Persia, 
are found on analysis to possess a series of cultures united 
by a continuous use of common religious and linguistic sym¬ 
bols, and by the factor of geographical location. Indian 
history, for instance, is marked by a constant synthesising 
of heterogenous elements introduced at various stages of her 
development. Whoever the original inhabitants were, 
Negritos, Australoids, Proto-Malayans—the Dravidian peoples 
early mixed and merged with them. To this interfusion were 
added ingredients from Aryans and Mongols of various kinds. 
Persians. Huns. Greeks. Bactrians. Afghans. Turks, Euro¬ 
peans .... At each stage, and wherever it occurred, there was 
a cultural mutation, a new outlook, a changed technique, that 
produced in the course of a few generations the characteristics 
of a cultural phase. The historical epochs are mainly racial. 

According to the exponents of this organic theory of the 
collapse of empires. Europe too has been periodically ener¬ 
gised by the “ barbarian ” reserves on her eastern borders, 
and they hold that fresh infusions altme can account for the 
phenomenal rise of the Saracenic kingdoms; when racial pride 
isolated the Islamic nations each passed through a period of 
maturity, then went on to its decadence, assisted by a highly 
gifted but barren intelligentsia, and finally stagnation. 

The emergence of the “ half-breed ” in the regions of south¬ 
east Asia does indeed provide a clue to the sudden dynamic 
energy of Further Indian civilisation between the 5th and 8th 
centuries A.D. Modern geneticists have dubbed this hybrid 
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vigour "heterosis” and its full implications Jn the study of ^ 
the growth and prupagalion of civilised techniques still await 
elaboration. ! 

The Khmers fell for the same reason that Assyria fell, and ^ 

ftome, and the Caliphate. Internally the racial potential was ' 

neutralised; luxury corrupted the ruling classes, barbarians 
harassed the borders. The iiitcUigentsia withdrew into 
themselves and turned to barren pursuits. Theologians 
occupied the highest posts, and grammarians ranked next to 
gods.^ 

In arvhitecture the traditional norms failed to satisfy the 
monarch and Ids archiiecls. and they sought the stimulus of 
the gigantic, the baroque and the fantastie. And here was 
another reason for the Khmer collapse — the building'mania 
of the Kambujan kings. The loss of territoiy and revenue 
resulling from the military operations against the That and 
the Chains pul a further strain on the rcaouices of the king- 
dom by reducing its wealth ami depleting its manpower. 

Even the maintenance of the hundreds of already existing 
monuments was a task burdensome in itself, but when to 
this was added the strain of erecting larger temples and more 
imposing sanctuaries, the weight of their conslruction and 
uplc*cp must have been welUnigh insupportable. 

The conditions were thus ripe for the collapse of the 
empire, and the hnai coup was delivered by HinuyaTia Bud¬ 
dhism. which had slowly and unobstrusivcly entered tbe king¬ 
dom from Siam, and dislodged Mahayana. In Chou Ta* 
kuans time it had become I he leading religion of Kambuja, 
and by 1350 the king himself had adopted it. Pali replaced 
Sanskrit, and a mare simple, simit-Iaced and passive religioR 
replaced the effulgent Mahayana of the earlier Khmers. 

Among the oppressed masses its egalitarian, passive, and ^ 
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I mcdiiiiiive teachings ro«»l have been slowly working as a 
potcnl uikI dangerous leaven, li prepared them for ihcir 
renunciation so that, in Finot's words, they *" willingly laid 
down the crushing burden of their glory.'” Ihc two Iraitor- 
ous booses who wenl over to the enemy were surely repre- 
senlativo of a large propiirtion of the populace, who must 
have welcomed the invasion as a deliverance from a long 
I oppression, ami a gladsome awakening from ” the nighimane 

! of temples.*'* Summing up the cause of the downfall Bri^ 

[ says. “The wonderful period of ondent Khmer civilisation 

ended, not so much because the Khmers ‘ got licked ’ as 
because they * got religion *.”* 

i ” Where is balm for the wouixled heart?” asks the Franco- 
I Cambodian Burasian noveiisi ami writer Makhati-Phal, and 

I be answers. “ With tlie very gentle, very poor and Buddhist 

I people of Cambodia."'^ 

I The Khmers were blotted out; many of their princes slain, 
their populations deported; or perhaps the people fled of 
their own accord, as if the capital were ridden with the plague 
—the plague of their past. Only in part would it be true to 
call the modern Camborlians their descendants. For of those 
who fashioned the miracle of their civilisation only a few 
I scattered traces remain. For the rest, a meek, and simple 
people have taken over, and grievously neglected, ibcir price¬ 
less inheritance. The Khmers passed from the stage of history 
which they had occupied for so brief a period with such bril¬ 
liance. 
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After the final overthrow of the Khmers the remnant 
groups assembled themselves under a prince and moved 
from Angkor. Their migration was not merely a sign of 
homelessness; it was an old Khmer habit, this weakness 
for shifting the capital. After Angkor, Basan, then Chatur 
Mukha, Pursat, Babour, Lovek, Udong and finally Phnom 
Penh. 

In the year 1370, less than twenty years after the attack 
of King Ramadhipati, during the season of the flooding of 
the waters, a woman left her hut in search of fuel. She lived 
on a phnom or hill one hundred feet high, near the spot where 
the muddy waters of a stream flowing from the Tonle Sap 
joins the mighty Mekong river. At this spot the woman, 
the Lady Penh, saw a log floating towards her. She dragged 
it in and carried it home. Splitting it she discovered, 
embedded in the pith, an image of the Lord Buddha which 
she set up on the summit of the phnom. 

The story of the Lady Penh spread about, A shrine was 
raised for the sacred icon and a village grew up in the loca¬ 
lity, called Phnom Penh , — The Hill of the Lady Penh, In 
1434 King Ponhea Yat selected it as his royal residence. 
Near the environs of the hill he erected a stupa to preserve 
another sacred reminder of the Lord Buddha, a hair from 
the urna or mole which is traditionally supposed to have 
grown in the centre of his forehead. The stupa is now the 
centre of worship of the Hinayana Mohanikay sect. The 
whole region is auspicious. Besides its sanctity as the locality 
of these precious relics, it is also notable for another fact: 
the river near Phnom Penh flows northwards for a few 
months in the year, then back in a southerly direction. To 
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this changed current ihe waters of the Tonic Sap contribute 
a considerable quota. In the month of Asocb (Noveraber- 
Dccembcrl the waters start flowing souihwartk. The Cambo¬ 
dians cclebnitc the turn of the waters with a picturesque 
regatta. Like the long boats of the ancient Fuuanc*, the 
bow and stern of the Cambodian river craft used for the 
occasion today, resemble the head ami tail of a lish,‘ and refer 
back to some ancient tlsh-lotem ritual. Perhaps the spot 
was regarded as sacred long before the pious Lady Penh 
hauled in the encased Buddha; perhaps it is a site halhtwcd 
by aboriginaJ files and prehistoric associations.* 

The Aunaiucse 

Phnom Penh did not become the capital of Cambodia for 
some time, though it continued lo grow In Importance. In 
1528 King Ang Chang made Udong his headquarters, wel¬ 
coming to his court the first Portuguese missionaries, but he 
visited Phnom Penh regularly for the annua! oblations. 

His connociion with the Old Khmer monarchy is fictitious. 
He was reputed to have repulsed the Siamese, but this legend 
was doubtless fabricated to establish his claim to the throne. 
In ail likelihood he came of Annamite stock. 

When the Khmer mow Cambodian) kings emerge into the 
limelight we find a new clcracnl on the eastern borders in the 
place of the Chams. These arc the Astnamesc, who within 
ilic space of a few centuries were able, paiiit^dy and without 
bkrodshed. to appropriate more territory from the prostrate 
and helpItHH Cambodians thun ibe CTiams were able to do at 
the height of their power. 

A century after the succession of King Ang Chang, Cam¬ 
bodia fell virtunliy under the Annamese yoke. King Chclia 
II (cir 1620) who now became “ruler of the territory of the 
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Khmers had served a short apprenticeship in the Siamese ^ 
court, but he did not take to Siamese ways. His predilection 
was for the Annamese, On ascending the throne he married 
an Annamese princess, and she, like an ardent patriot, 
brought with her her family, friends, advisers and an army 
of sycophants and courtiers. High offices were given to the 
Annamese; an Annamese factory was set up, and an advance 
post created for aggrandisement by commercial means. 

By 1698 Annam had annexed Saigon, till then in Cambo¬ 
dia; by the middle of the following century the Cambodian 
monarch had to cede to Annam, Tan-an and Go-cong; in the 
following century Tra-vinh and Soc-trang. Before the end 
of the century the heir of the Khmer empire, harrassed, 
persecuted and humiliated by the voracious Annamese fled 
to Siam for protection. His successor on the throne was an 
Annamese puppet. By 1813 the Annamese were entrenched 
in Phnom Penh and were creeping north and west over the 
body of Cambodia. It was perhaps a conquest not quite 
agreeable to the conscience of the Vietnamese, for even today 
they hold special ceremonies and offer a kind of token and 
symbolical rent to placate the spirits of the original owners 
of the territories they now occupy,* 

Under promise of assistance the Siamese swallowed up large 
areas themselves, so that what remained of Cambodia after 
the Annamese had finished became virtually a Siamese posses¬ 
sion, Even as far back as 1794 Siam had annexed the westeni 
provinces of Sisophon, Battambang and Siem Reap, includ¬ 
ing the whole of the region of Angkor, 

During the same period the French began to be busy in 
Indochina, and transformed Cochin China into a separate 
colony of their own. In many ways it was a blessing for 
the Cambodians, for it set a term to Annamese expansion ^ 
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in the rich rice province of Cambodia. King Ang-Duong 
<]R45-59^>,^ who had been “crowned “ by representatives of the 
courts of Bangkok and Hue, gladly accepted French protec¬ 
tion to escape the threat of his ambitimis neighbours. If 
nothing else, it left the Cambodians in possession of all the 
white elephants they captured, which before this they wero 
obliged to surrender to the Annaciiese Empcror,' 

Norodom 1 son of Ang-Dunng by a meang or concubine, 
succeeded to the throne. As a child he was sent as a hostage 
to Bangkok and he spoke Siamese fluently; in fact he acknow¬ 
ledged his allcgieitce to the Siamese king. Siam possessed 
the royal crown and Norodom was preparing to go to Bangkok 
to be crowned there when the French intervened. They had 
taken the Cambodians under their agis. 

Like Napoleon. Norodom placed the crown on his head 
with his own hands at a grand ceremony at Udong. The king 
had other headgear too, bis favourite being a diamond-studded 
bowter hat of Portuguese de.sign. He was whimsical but 
pliable. He confirmed his condition of wardship to Napoleon 
III by a treaty which he signed in [863 promising him military 
aid in exchange for freedom of trade The French authori¬ 
ties found him a ruler after their own hearts. They named 
the largest avenue in Saigon after him. and presented him 
with a statue of himself, which was^ in fact, a statue of 
Napoleon 111 whose head had been knocked olT and replaced 
with a roughly-sculpiured head of the Cambodian king. 

In I8S4 the French imposed a new convention by which the 
kingdom was iiworporaicd in whet became the Indochinese 
Union, under direct French administration. The Franco- 
Siamese Convention of 1902 retroceded to Cambodia the 
provinces of M’lu Prei and Tonic Kepu. Two years later, 
by means of another convention, the port of Krai and the 
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Ccrrhohcs to the fiouih, well as the is[ands oiF ihe const from 
the region of Lem-sing^ passed to Cambodia. On March 23, 
1907* Siam, under a treaty with France, lemxeded to 
Cambodia the provinces of B&ttambang, Sisophon and Siem 
Reap—areas containing the chief ruins of the Khmer empire. 

In 1909 King Sisowath, half-brother of Norodom, personally 
took over, with great cetomony, the custody of Angkor, arw 
cienl capita] of the impcnal Khmers. 






EPILOGUE 


After almost two centuries of subjection to Siam, Cambodia 
rocowred some small measure of individuality. paradoJtical 
as it may seem, only during the penod of French suzerainty 
over Indochina, Cambodian nationalism received its inspira¬ 
tion from French sources, and the Cambodian renaissance 
started tinder French tutelage. 

Now that Ibis period is drawing to a close the future of 
I Cambodia is full of unccrtaiTily. A foretaste of what might 

, be in store for the country was liad during the recent 

Jupsinese occupation. At that lime the fortunes of 
France were at ihcir lowest ebb; in Europe she fell a victim 
Id the might of Germany, and consequently there was 
little she could do to resist Japanese aggression in the 
Far East. 

As a result of Japanese inlervcniion in South-East Asia 
certain areas in CambtidiH, Including Baitambang, Sisophon 
ami Siem Reap, were ceded to Siam in 1941. The * Free 
Cambodian " nationalists, known as the Issaraks (guerillas^, 
I who were vioIenUy opposed to this cesnon, took to the 

■ niacfttii, and were thus, among the first to reust the Japanese 

I snd ihclr arbitrary expedients in Indochina. Their aim was 

[i compkic and uncondilionul independence. 

I The Japanese pretended to regard these busb-figiners as 
only a minor nuisance, but secretly lived in terror of ilietr 
i unexpected raids and death-defying tactics. When Allied 

I successes made the Japanese realise that their days were 

1 numbered they liasUly set up puppet ropmes and declared 

- Indochina " free." In the mSUe Ihc Cambodian king asserted 

his independence on March 15. 1945. After the final defeat 
^ of Japan the WaBhingion Conference, held la the following 
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year, restored to Caiiibodiu the areas that Japan had bestowed 
upon (be Siamese for their co-opcmiion in Asiatic eo-pros- 
perity. 

It was one of France's great mtsfotluncs that she, who gave 
the lead in modern movements for freedom and fraternity, 
should not at this juncture, even to make a virtue out of 
necessity as the British did in India, have renounced her 
claims to her “ little casement on the Pacific/' It was a 
grievous error of judgment tbal led her to believe that Indo¬ 
china was worth holding. She fell for the prestige-arguments 
of the old school of colonialists who were unaware of the 
new spirit that stirred among Asian peoples, and for the 
strong commercial interests ihnl had collaborated with the 
Japanese. 

Fortunately the mood did not endure, and a new policy was 
formulated, envisaging the handing over to the peoples of 
Indochina the care and control of their own destinies. 
"Cambodia for the Cambodians" is not, os some cynics 
think, a teduciio iid ahxii/iiutn of the larger principle of 
Asia for the Asiatics. KistoricalJy, geographically, cuitutal¬ 
ly, linguistically, Cambodia has a case for independence, if 
such a case were any more in need of advocacy. But it is 
(rue that the aJternuiivujj with which this new stale is faced 
are precariously balanced. 

Her neighbours, even with the best inteniioas, canned 
resist the overflow of their rapidly expanding populations 
into the rich, sparsely-peopled areas of Cambodia. It was 
in this way that the Annamese appropriated Cochin China. 
With the march of events Cambcaliu might have to suirreuder 
her share in the control of the port of Saigon and in the 
navigation of the Lower Mekong. The economy of thti 
country is already the monopoly of foreigners, for the 
Chinese and Vietnamese, along with a handful of Cham 
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Musliniii and French, control tbc fish, rice and timber ir&dc 
of the country. 

Perhaps the Vietnamese and Siamese, who were virtually 
in possession of Cambodia before the French appeared, will 
take up tliclr old positions again. Always provided, of course, 
that their ambitions are not thwarted by the Chinese, who 
loom like a stomi-eloud over the whole Indochinese penin¬ 
sula and the South-East Asian hori/xjn. 





LIST OF THE KHMER RULERS 

showing The chief monuments built by them 


The Funan Period 

The firsi Kaundinja (Huen} Dynasty* {A,D) 

Liu-ye (? 180-190), Queen. 

Huen-tien (Indian name Kaundinya (190-198), Came from India, 
defeated Liu-ye, married her and they ruled together, 

P*an Dynasty, 

P an-h uang (198-217). 

Pan-p’an (217-220), son of preceding. 

Fan Dynasty: Fan is probably part of a Chinese transliteration of 
the Indian suffix varman ", 

Fan Shih-man (220-228), general of P’an-p’an; chosen king by people 
after that king*s death. 

Fan Ching-sheng (228-230), son of preceding. 

Fan Chan (230-240). cousin of preceding, whom he murdered. 

Fan Ch'ang (240), cousin of preceding, whom he murdered. 

Fan Hsun (240-288), murdered his predecessor. He was a general 

of Fan Chan. 

Unknown (288-310). 

Unknown (310-357). 

Chu Chan-t'an (357), usurper; his Indian name was probably 
Chandana. 

The Second Kaundinya (Fa-mo^ Dynasty. 

Chiao Chen-ju (Kaundinya II) (420). Usurper from Fan-p'an in 
Malaya. 

Che-Ii-fo-pa-mo (Indian name? Srindravarman) (430-440). 

Unknown (440-470). 

She-yeh Pa-mo (470-514), Indian name Jayavarman. Capitals at 
Na-fu-na and Vyadhapura, now Angkor Borei. 

Liu-t'e Pa-mo (514-545). Indian name Rudravarman. He was a 
Buddhist, On his death (545) political troubles broke out and 
many feudatory states became independent, among them Chenla. 

The Chenla Period 

Srutavarman (cir 500), usurper; the first semi-historic king of the 
Kambujas. 

Sreshthavarman (545-560), son of preceding. Capital at Sreshtha- 
pura, now Badom. 

Rudravarman (560-575). 
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Kambuiirjjahkshmi (575^580), female OJiisift uf Sreshihs- 

Bhavavarmart I f530-598)', uvurpcri^ miiTTied preceding. Dhavavar- 
man wajt dwended from u eolfyteral line of the royal house, 
Mahendnivarman (or ^itrauna) 1598-6101, brother of pieeeding. 
Capital at Bhavupiira (Prei NoJeor). 

A great general. Copiial at Sambhupura (Sambor on the Mekong). 
tssAiiavamian I .son of preening. Subdued die ksX lerri- 

iorie& of Funan. \n 627 Funan disappeared as a vi^ssal stnite. 
Capital rti [xanapura ISambor of Sfuiig Sefi). Monument: Sam- 
bor Prei Kuk (630), 

Bhavavarman tt (635-640), capiial at Samhhupura. 

Jayavarman I (640-680). 

Jayadevi (680-685)^ widot^ of abovei 
Lnwer Chenta. 

Ptuihkarakshn (716-730)* married the reigning queen of Simbhu- 
pura. Capitals at Sambhupiini and AnindElapuni (near AnkorV). 
SambhuvamiuTi (750). 

RajendmvirnnaQ [ (760). 

Mahipativarman (7TO) son of above. He was beheaded by the king 
of Zabaj (iava)« 
fayavanmn 1-bis (780-V8DZX 

The Angkor Period 

Jayavarman 11 (802-3541, luurper, Capilals ai Indraptifa (Tfibong 
Khmum), Hariharabya (Lola, near RdIuoi)^ Amarendrapura (Ak 
Vom)* Mahendraparvata, ^fQm 4 W^^ 3 : Ak Yom. (810). Templet 
Oil Phnom Kulcn (dr 850)+ 

layavarman 111 (854-877)* Son of above; a Vkhnuile. Capilal at 
Harlharalaya. 

indravarman 1 (877-^9), inatemal cousin of preceding. Capital at 
Haril)aralHya. Moituimn(s: Pnih Ko (879). Hakong (881). 
Vasovarman I (889-910)^ son of precediiign Capital at Yu&odhanipUFO 
(The Firsi AngkorK Afoni/mf w/t * Lold (893 K Ffiih Viliear (893), 
Phnom Bakheng (900), Phnom Krum (cir 910)+ Phnom Bok 
(cir 910), 

Hunhavmrman 1 (910-92S)p aon of preceding. Capita) at Yosodha- 
rapura. Mviwmfnf t Pra^at Kntvan (921). 
lianavarman ft (925-928), brother of preceding. 

Jqyavannan TV (928-941), broiher-ln-law of Yasovorman t Capital 
at Chok Gargyar (Kch Kerl Monutn^niM: Koh Ker Ora up 
(931-950). The Rabat (or Reservoir). Prasal Thom. Prasal Bfim- 
leay Pir Chan (937), 

Rajendravarman tt (944-968), hulf-broiher of preceding. Capitil at 
Yasodharpiim. MmtuiwiHs; Baksci Chamkrong (947). EDitcm 


LtSTOFTHJ^KHMBitRULnRS 

Mcbijn (9S21 Leak Neang (%0), Fit Rtip tm}- Hantciy Sici 
(^7) 6tart6d+ PhimEanakas 5lai1ii<l* 

HyAV 3 .Tna.n V (96^4 OOB *Ofl of Above. Monumc^fs Bjnicay Srei 
(975j complcied. Ta Kcd (1000> slarleJ. PhimeAJiataa (coaSinitcd). 
UdayadEtyavarimn J (lOOJ-10021 maiemal uncle of preceding. 
jAyavimvannan (1002) brotber of above. 

Suryttvwman i usurper from UgOf, Buddhist. CapiUrl 

fli Pfiih Khan of Kompcoi SvaL I^Ater ihiftcd to Angkor, built 
around central letnple of Phimeanakas; The Second Angkor- 
Mcfnimtnty: Tft Km CcompJctcdl 1005. PhiTtieanakfts (completed) 
1005, North and Souih Klaangit^ Phnom Chiior. Prah Vlhear 
Vat Phu (ill part). Watern aamy. 

Udayadiiyavanmn Jt (10494066) great-nephew of preceding. Cupiiui 
At she Second An^or Mwtuifmi: Baphuun 11060). 
Hixrshavarmaa IJI (I06A-10B5>, brother of pfeceding. 

We^Teim Mebon. Phinmi fin pan). 

JayaVArmoo V| (f{>85-ll07) u^rper. Capital lit Second Angkor. 

Beng Meatca. Prah Palilay. 

DhArjmindravurrnaii I (11074112), broLher of preceding. Co^piiaJ 
Second Angkor. hffitiumiRfs: Prah Pilliu. Chan Say Tevoda. 
Thom manor. 

Suryuvurniun 11 (1112-1150) nephew of preoeding. Monutwftl^ ' 
tcay Samre (embeliiabcd). Pfali Khan of Kompong Sviii 
lishMf). Angkor Vat ($Urtt4)> 

Harahavarman JV couiin of aboi^e. 

Dhiiranindravartmn ll (It5l.ll60). Cousiii of pweeding; a Hwldhiit, 
YawvarniBn Jl nephew of prKeding. 

Tribhuvniindityavarman (1165-1177), usurper. 

. Jayavarman VII {llGt-12ISl son uf Dhamnindravarraafi U. Fervent 
BuddhisL CaptliU the Third Angkor. Ajigkor Ihoin. built around 
the Bayon. Manuittfttn: Banlcay Chlimar. Bunieay Kdei. Banteay 
Prei. Dayon. Krol Ko. Nc»k Pean. Palnce (Terrace*). Prah K.hin 
of Angkor (11911. Prasai Pref. .Srah Xrang (Terrjcc). Soor Prai, 
To Nei, Ta Protim (I1til6). Ta Prohm Kel, Ta Som, 
[ndravarman tl (1215.1245), son of preceding. 

Juyuvanuan Vtl) (1245-1 S')!). Mojiumeni; Mangulurlha (known ai 
Temple 487) (129S]l 

Siindravarnmn (l295-!308>. $Od-la-taw nf preceding. Viail of Chnu 
Ta-kuan (1295-IS?), 

Srindni jay a varmiin (150G-1327). 

Jayavnnnun IX Or Jayavarman Paiameevara (1!!27-i3]0). 
Parumatbakemnraja (13 30*1333). 

Mou Eut-Na (7 *1391). 

Suniiae Prah Phayn (7-1404). 

Nippean-bat (1405-1409). 

Lampung Paramaraja (1409-1416). 
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iia 

Sofljonft (I416-1425J. 

B^ium fUclu (1425-291. 

Dlurmiuokg (1429>3IX 
Punlu Yal (14.32). 

Fait vf Angkw 

Ang Clung [ flSt«.i566j. 

Chi Cbeiia I (cir t580>. 

Pres Rama Chong (dr. 1594) nephew or precnJing. 
Baromo Rsclu (dr. 1596). ion of Chi Cheiia I. 
Chi Cbctia 11 <lfll]i-]626). 

Rams Thipdj Chan (1642-1657). 

An* Tong (1755*1775). 

Ooid (1758-1775). 

Ani Eng (ITT^-HW). 

Ang-Chang (1794-1854). 

Ang Wei 11855-1845) daughfer of preceding. 

Ang Duong (1845-1859) unde of preceding. 
Norodom (1859-1904) eon of preccdiiig. 

Siiowath (1904-1927) brother of preceding. 

Sisownth Monivoog (1927-1941) son of preceding. 
Norodont Sihunouk (1941- ) lun of preceding. 
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